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“Seedtime’ for the 
Lumberman, Too 











»|N this month of May millions of farmers are 
busily engaged in sowing and planting, be- 
t| cause they know that seedtime must precede 
| harvest. It is seedtime, also, for the lumber- 
| man who expects to reap increased business and profits 
in the months that lie ahead. Solomon, the wisest of 
men, spoke this word of warning to those who in his 
day allowed “conditions” to deter them from sowing 
at the proper time: “He that observeth the wind shall 
not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 
reap.” Just what sort of sowing should be done must 
be decided by the individual. With some it will take 
one form; with others, another. But the underlying 
thought is that of the season: preparation of the soil 
and sowing the seed, without which there can be no 
harvest. 
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ONE OF THE TEN AISLES OF THE 


LARGEST ano MOST EFFICIENT 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEM IN THE WORLD 


ASK US FOR THE REASONS FOR ITS HIGH EFFICIENCY 


THE ALLINGTON & CURTIS MFG. Co. 
Factories: Saginaw, Mich. ana Boston,Mass)5 LEADERS FOR 45 YEARS Oftices: saginaw, Chicago, New York and Boston 


Dust collecting and conveying systems. Self clearin i i i i i 
5. ing Mains, mechanical and pneumatic. Collectors free from centrifugal resistance. 
Slow-speed Low-power Fans. Positive long-distance Conveyors. Wood-fuel furnace Stokers. Self-emptying Storage vaults. 


We design and manufacture each system to suit your needs; send experienced men to install it and put it into operation. 




















If YOU Believe 
in Finer Homes 


This fact should carry considerable 
weight with you. Plywood paneling is 
the accepted interior finish in the finest 
and most expensive homes and buildings 
and yet it is well within the reach of the 
average home builder. A home need not 
be pretentious to enjoy the touch of rich- 
ness imparted by this most beautiful of 


all interior finishing materials. 


If you are earnest in your desire for 
finer homes in your community, explain 
the purpose of plywood paneling to home 
builders. Use our service for suggestions 
regarding suitable woods for various types 
of rooms, estimating costs and other de- 
tails relevant to plywood paneling. Write 


us, explaining your requirements. 
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If the home is to continue as 

the greatest and most valua- 

ble institution in American 

life, it is your duty, as a dis- 

tributor of the materials used 
in home construction, to see 
that the home builder is given 
every opportunity to select 
the best. To promote living 
WITHIN THE HOME, help him 
make the interior more liv- 
able. Your business is an im- 
portant factor in making 
home life delighttully inter- 
esting and attractive to every 


member of a family. 











Plywood of Recognized Quality 
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Built to Your Order 


American Plywood 


Corporation 


Wisconsin 





Help Customers 
Save Money 


Whether your customer is planning a 
new home or is remodeling an old one, 
he seeks your advice on the proper 
materials to use. 

Ofttimes you can save him money by 
recommending No. 1 grade of Maple 
or Birch flooring instead of “Clear” 
stock. The chief difference between the 
two grades is that No. 1 is darker in 
color and has slight defects not per- 
missible in Clear but do not impair 
its wearing qualities. Recommend the 
grade you know will best serve your 
customers and we'll keep your assort- 
ments well balanced. 


FLANNER COMPANY 
BLACKWELL, WISCONSIN 


“Extensively Used and by Many Exclusively” 
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READ WHEREVER LUMBER IS CUT OR 
SOLD AND REGARDED BY THE TRADE 
AS AUTHORITY IN LUMBER MATTERS 
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Developing Novelty of 


Appeal in Retail 
Stocks and Sales 


URING many years lumbermen, and 
[) particularly perhaps, lumber manu- 
facturers, were unaware of or in- 
different to the possibilities of giving dis- 
tinction to their products. Lumber for a 
long time came from the producer as 
rough boards and timbers, and if it re- 
ceived any finishing treatment at all it 
was at the hands of somebody other than 
the manufacturer. Then came, perhaps, 
the planer and molder at the sawmill 
point, followed by other machinery, until 
most lumber manufacturers have equipped 
their plants to produce regularly most of 
the regular patterns of lumber stock. 

Until lately, it may be said, both mill- 
man and dealer have confined their sales 
activities to staple lines of lumber. But 
with the introduction in all other lines of 
merchandising of the idea of style, nov- 
elty and change, it was inevitable that the 
lumber industry should avail itself of the 
same method of appeal. Though some 
progress has been made in the direction 
indicated, only a start has been made, 
compared with the possibilities. 

Since the development referred to is 
still in process, there is always danger of 
omission in making mention of specific 
examples. One of the outstanding devel- 
opments of recent years has been the ex- 
pansion of the plywdod branch of the 
industry. For a long time plywood was 
hardly considered a retail item; whereas, 
now it occupies a large place in the deal- 
er’s stocks. The use of knotty lumber 
formerly was avoided, except where cov- 
ered up in construction. Lately, its beau- 
ties have been rediscovered. In response 
to demands for summer homes of rustic 
appearance has come the so called imita- 
tion log siding, which in fact should be 
sold on its intrinsic merits and used for 
its inherent beauty. 

It is but a logical extension of the idea 
of further manufacture at the point of 
production to wrap and package interior 
trim and other finished wood products. 
While the planing mill is not a new in- 
stitution, it has made during recent times 
numerous and important contributions to 
the stocks and services of the retailer. 
Stock and special cabinets and other 
built-in conveniences produced in large 
woodworking establishments have brought 
to home owners of modest means numer- 
ous comforts and utilities that formerly 
were beyond their reach. Closely related 
to these interior embellishments have been 
outdoor trellises and garden and lawn 
furniture also sold through the dealer. 
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To complete the exterior and to cater to 
the color vogue, stained shingles have 
been made available to the home builder. 

As the logical source of building mate- 
rials, the retail lumber dealer has supplied 
all the classes of materials mentioned, as 
well as numerous others. While increase 
and frequent change in the items carried 
may present unusual problems and im- 
pose unaccustomed burdens upon the re- 
tailer, yet novelty and change are so far 
the order of the day that they offer the 
only possibilities of profit and prosperity 
to the individaul dealer and to the indus- 
try. Indeed the developments already 
achieved but serve to suggest the possi- 
bilities in the way of adaptation offered 
to the producers and distributers of wood 
in its various forms. 





Wide Interest . Building 
Offers Opportunity 


for Co-operation 
Pp"; IBABLY, one of the most striking 


demonstrations of the wide interest 

in building was afforded by the third 
annual wood users’ meeting sponsored by 
the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club, as reported 
elsewhere in this issue. The attendance 
included carpenters, contractors, archi- 
tects, purchasing agents and lumbermen 
to the number of about 12,000. 

Reference often has been made to the 
extensive ramifications of the building in- 
dustry. In some aspect building interests 
or affects everybody, and it is for that 
reason that construction offers splendid 
opportunities for co-operative promotion. 
Certainly, after such a meeting as that 
held at Buffalo the persons in attendance 
must more fully recognize the community 
of interest that exists among the various 
factors in the building industry. 

Comment on the Buffalo meeting ought 
not to omit reference to the function of 
Hoo-Hoo in bringing together represen- 
tatives of all elements in the construction 
field in a spirit of friendliness and good 
fellowship. There have been, doubtless, 
persons here and there somewhat skep- 
tical as -to the probable response to such 
an appeal as was the basis of the Buffalo 
meeting. The demonstration ought to 
banish all doubt and encourage groups in 
other communities to do something of 
the same sort. 

—__~—_—_—_—__ 

Woop products shows and expositions 
offer opportunities for acquainting the 
public with the wide range of wood’s use- 
fulness. It is believed that with little 
effort almost any lumber group could as- 
semble an exhibit of wooden articles that 
would prove to be a revelation not only to 
the public but to the lumbermen them- 
selves. 
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Growing Food Simplifies 
Farm Financial 


Problem 


UCH of the complaint that has 
been made by and on behalf of the 
farmers of the United States has 

been concentrated upon the fact that what 
they sell is low in price and what they 
buy is high in price. Granting the truth 
of the assumption regarding the discrep- 
ancies between the prices received by the 
farmers and the prices paid by them, the 
fundamentally important fact remains 
that farmers may if they choose exercise 
greater control than any other class over 
their expenditures, particularly for food. 
In most parts of the United States farm- 
ers can produce by their own efforts most 
of their own food. 

When the pioneers settled on _ their 
homesteads in the Middle West, as a mat- 
ter of necessity, they concentrated their 
first efforts upon the production of food 
for their families. Every homestead had 
a large garden, a “truck patch” and an 
orchard ; and in the family larder of pio- 
neer days, as well as for many years 
afterward, was stored an abundance of 
comestibles that would shame the bare 
pantries and cellars of the less thrifty cul- 
tivators of the same lands if not occu- 
pants of the same homes today. Canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables, smoked 
and dried meats, apples and potatoes 
stored in abundance in cool cellars, and 
supplemented with fresh eggs, poultry 
and other fresh meats in winter, went 
far beyond family necessities and encour- 
aged neighborly hospitalities. 

Fortunately, though the practices of 
the pioneer days may have been permitted 
to lapse among farmers of today, the rec- 
ollection of them has not been wholly 
wiped out ; and during the current depres- 
sion, it is believed, many thousands of 
farmers have, perhaps of necessity in 
large measure, given greater attention to 
the production of their own foods from 
their own soil and by their own efforts. 
Of course, pioneer methods involved 
much more labor for housewives and 
other members of the farm families; but 
many labor-saving devices have been in- 
vented for the modern housewife to per- 
form work formerly done by hand, so 
that the net results can be achieved today 
at much less labor cost than formerly. 

Closely related to the matter of grow- 
ing foods for the farm family is the 
method of farming itself. Pioneer farm- 
ing was to a great extent diversified farm- 
ing; whereas modern farming has tended 
toward specialization, chiefly grain pro- 
duction. This revolution in farming 
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methods has without doubt lessened the 
security of the farmer’s income and af- 
fected his financial condition. This fact 
was stressed by Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, in an address before a meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce 
at Washington this week. 

“I wish,” said Mr. Traylor, “I could 
possess prophetic vision that I might see 
the way by which the agricultural indus- 
try could be relieved of its distress and 
started on a course of well being and 
profit. God has not given me that power, 
but I think there is a remedy which the 
farmer himself can apply. That remedy 
will start him on the making of a com- 
fortable livelihood. 

“When we find that on approximately 
20 percent of the farms in the United 
States there is not a milch cow nor a 
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chicken and that on more than 30 percent 
there is not a hog, and on approximately 
90 percent not a sheep; when we know, 
further, that on many farms in our large 
agricultural states no gardens are kept 
and almost every article of food is pur- 
chased at the store, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the farmer, by and large, 
is not farming as he should. I know that 
there are certain sections where some or 
all of these means of increasing farm in- 
come can not be applied, but, so far as 
possible, every farmer should produce his 
own milk and dairy products, his own 
meat, and his own poultry, raise his own 
garden truck, and can the fruit and vege- 
tables he requires for winter use. Until 
he obtains from his farm every item for 
personal consumption which it is humanly 
possible for him to produce, he has not 
done his job properly. 
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“Pigs and chickens and cows are worth 
more to the individual farmer than all the 
government relief programs that may 
possibly be conceived.” 

Lumbermen have long been aware of 
the advantages accruing to an agricultural 
community through the practice of diver- 
sified farming and of the disaster that 
often overtakes the one-crop farming 
community. There can be no doubt that 
the general abandonment of livestock 
raising and particularly of diversified 
farming has worked to the detriment of 
the individual farmer, which in turn has 
reacted to the injury of the community 
and the country generally. The lumber- 
man, therefore, who advocates diversifi- 
cation of crops and livestock not only 
helps the farmers but himself and other 
members of his community, and finally 
the country as a whole. 





Making Lumber Buyers Out of 


Remodeling Planners 


Wasuinoton, D. C., May 4.—Ten thousand 
copies of the booklet, “A Few Boards—Little 
Work—Big Results,” have just been shipped to 
the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
The booklets are to serve as the capstone to a 
highly effective home modernizing campaign 
now being brought to a close by the Utah 
association in Salt Lake City. 

The modernizing drive, well organized and 
beginning with a thorough newspaper advertis- 
ing and radio broadcast coverage, has been a 
great success. It will close with the mailing to 
each property owner of one of the booklets 
telling the results that can be readily and eco- 
nomically accomplished through the use of “A 
Few Boards.” 

In addition to this booklet, several thousand 
copies of other sales stimulating literature were 
included in the shipment to Salt Lake City. 
When ordering this material, Ralph W. Todd 
secretary of the Utah association, explained that 
property owners have become actively enthusi- 
astic about bringing their homes up-to-date, and 
asked that a selection of literature be made for 
his campaign which would clinch in the home 
owner’s mind the idea of going ahead at this 
time with his modernizing plans. 

After correspondence with Walter F. Shaw, 
National trade extension manager, Mr. Todd 
decided to use “A Few Boards” as a spearhead 
for this final phase of the modernizing drive, 
and to use as a follow-up for those who show 
interest the booklet, “Transformation—From an 
Old House to a New Home.” Property owners 
who show special interest will also receive 
copies of “Modernize with Assurance,” “Wood 
lloors,” “for Home Lovers” and “Frame Con- 
struction Details.” 

In its preliminary advertising campaign the 
Utah association used many of the newspaper 
advertising copy ideas prepared by the N. L. 
M. A. to assist sales drives of local lumber 
dealers. The radio campaign included talks by 
leading Salt Lake City architects, accompanied 
by special selling efforts on the part of salesmen 
representing local dealers. More than 90 per- 
cent of the dealers in the city subscribed to and 
supported the drive. 

During the final phases of the campaign sales 
efforts will be further increased. As an opening 
question salesmen will ask whether the prospect 
received “A Few Boards.” This will be fol- 
lowed by asking the opinion of the prospect as 
to the advice offered by the pamphlet, by ex- 
plaining the pamphlet and by using it and the 
other literature in an effort to close sales. 

Secretary Todd is enthusiastic over the suc- 


cess of the campaign to date and over the lit- 
erature with which it will be closed. He has 
expressed the view that if these pamphlets and 
publications can not make buyers out of plan- 
ners nothing will do so this season. 





Reduce Carload Rates From 
Pacific Northwest 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PorTLAND, Ore., May 5.—A substantial re- 
duction in carload lumber rates from Pacific 
Northwest interior points to the site of the 
new Hoover dam on the Colorado River, 
has been announced by A. S. Edmonds, assist- 
ant traffic manager of the Union Pacific. The 





YOU DON’T NEED 


to be a kid to get a kick from a collection. A 
building supply merchant, for a hobby, began 
collecting and mounting in frames, specimens 
of various kinds of woods and finishes. He 
read up queer facts on wood and forestry and 
made himself something of an expert, and had 
more fun than a twelve-year-old kid doing it. 
The collection aroused a lot of interest, and 
considerable competitive business came his way. 
It would be fun, wouldn't it, to talk to a 
clothier who knew all about textiles or to a 
real apple expert in a grocery store? 





new rate from Portland to Boulder Junction, 
Colo., on the Union Pacific new rail line from 
Las Vegas, will be 53 cents per 100 pounds, 
making a through rate of 55 cents to Boulder 
City, a reduction of 12 percent from the present 
rate. 

The 55 cents will apply from virtually all 
Union Pacific points in Oregon and Washing- 
ton, said Mr. Edmonds, and will enable interior 
mills to compete with tidewater lumber shipped 
by water to San Pedro, and thence by rail to the 
dam site. The present rate is 62.5 cents per 100 
pounds from mills north of Portland to Boulder 
Junction, and from mills east of Portland on 
the Pacific system lines, and short connecting 
rates corresponding to the new 53-cent rate 
from Portland are being made. 

The same low rate will likewise apply from 
mills on the Southern Pacific lines in Oregon 
and its short connecting lines from which a 
through lumber rate to Boulder Junction now is 
in effect. The present rate from Oregon points 
south of Portland to Boulder Junction is 62.5 
cents. 


Survey Shows Low-Priced 
Homes in Greatest Demand 


Actual home buying now going on shows a 
strong preference for houses whose building cost 
is under the $5,000 mark. A price ranging 
from $6,000 to $6,900 for the home, land and 
building together, is the one right now most 
popular. That is indicated by a study which 
has just been made by the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards of the most recent 10,108 
home sales made by members of its brokers’ 
division. 

The reports of sales were from 100 firms in 
76 cities, supplemented by city-wide reports 
from 6 real estate boards. The reports are 
drawn from 26 States, the District of Columbia, 
and one Canadian province. The houses sold 
included both new and old structures. 

Homes sold (land and buildings) were divided 
into 18 groups, according to their price range. 
Of the sales, 10.29 percent (1,041 sales) were 
reported for the group with price range $6,000 
to $6,900. From this peak group the curve 
drops at once to the group of between $4,000 
and $4,900 price range, in which were 1,008 
sales, close to 10 percent of the total number. 
Then it goes back and gives third place to the 
group between these leaders, homes with a price 
range of from $5,000 to $5,900, inclusive, for 
which 988 sales were reported. 

The largest incidence of sales, in fact 30.4 
percent of all sales, was thus in the price range, 
$4,000 to $6,900, inclusive. It is estimated that 
on an average from 20 percent to 30 percent of 
the cost of the home (land and buildings) is in 
the price of the land. This means, therefore, 
that the group of properties moving most 
rapidly at the present time are those in which 
the cost of the building ranges just under $5,000. 
Making a composite picture of the three highest 
groups it is seen that the range of most sales 
is of homes in which building values are from 
$3,000 to $5,000. 

Even this is not all the story of present-day 
preference for the small and inexpensive house. 
Descending from the peak group the curve 
swings once briefly to the other side. The price 
range, $7,000 to $7,900, inclusive, takes fourth 
place, with 845 sales. But the price-mark, 
$8,000, seems to be a line of demarkation. From 
this point the advantage is again with the 
cheaper houses. A price range of under $8,000 
on a home (building and land) means approxi- 
mately a range in which building cost or build- 
ing value falls under $6,000. Sales in the groups 
under $8,000 in price total 5,499. This is 54.37 
percent, or well over half of all sales, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Fireproofing for Wallboard 


We should like to have all the information 
that is available regarding fireproofing. We 
are trying to find a formula or a process to 


use on our wallboard to make it fire resistant 
or fireproof, and still paintable, so that it can 
be painted or otherwise decorated.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,627. 

[This request is made by one of the large 
manufacturers of wallboard. In response the 
inquirer has been given the names and addresses 
of a number of concerns engaged in fireproofing 
of wood, supplying the materials for such fire- 
proofing, or otherwise likely to be able to give 
information that will be helpful. The name of 
the inquirer will be supplied to others able to 
give aid or helpful suggestions.—Epiror.] 


Layout for Office and Show Room 


Answering your Inquiry No. 2,598, I enclose 
my idea of the layout of a lumber office. 








This office layout is a part of the plan I 
was making for a lumber yard, which would 
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store under cover about two million feet on a 


plot of land 200 by 100 feet.—INQuIRY No. 
2,598-A. 
[This generous and practical response is 


made by a_ successful Massachusetts retailer. 
rhe plan submitted is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration.—EpirTor. ] 


Percentages of Hardwood Lengths 


In shipping lumber where a certain percent- 
age of 14- and 16-foot lumber is specified, say 
for instance, 40 percent to be 14- and 16-foot 
lumber, please advise how much should be 14 
feet long and how much should be 16 feet 
long out of the 40 percent.—INQuIRY No. 2,630. 


_ [As this inquiry was made by an Ohio manu- 
facturer of hardwoods, it was assumed that the 
question applied to hardwoods, and the matter 
was referred to National Hardwood Lumber 
Association for interpretation. In response, the 
following statement has been received: 

There is nothing in this association’s rules 
or regulations specifying the percentage of 
14-foot lumber which shall be included in a 
specified percentage of 14- and 16-foot, nor do 
we know of any trade custom which will an- 
swer your correspondent’s question. If any 
specific percentage of 14-foot is desired, it is 
subject to special agreement between the con- 
tracting parties. 

We do not believe a practical rule could be 
advised specifying the percentage of 14-foot 
to be included in a specified percentage of 14- 
and 16-foot. The lengths of any lumber de- 
pend very largely upon the timber. Some tim- 


ber is long bodied 
from such will 


and lumber manufactured 
contain a very large percent- 
age of 16-foot, while from other timber which 
is short bodied, it is hard to obtain logs 
longer than 14 feet. We would say that the 
principal factors governing the percentages 
of 14-foot and 16-foot are locality and density 
of growth, which directly affect the height 
of the timber. 


This authoritative statement is published for 
the information of readers who may be inter- 
ested in the matter.—Eb!tor.] 





Plans for River Houseboat 


Kindly mail plans of river houseboat. If 
you are unable to furnish plans, kindly advise 
where these can be obtained.—INQuIRY No. 
2,626. 

[This inquiry is made by the president of a 
Michigan lumber concern. In response a list 
of sources of books and other literature on 
boat building has been supplied. There is in 
this material, however, no specific reference to 
houseboats. Therefore, the inquiry is published 
with the hope that it may come to the atten- 
tion of readers who can give or suggest sources 
of. houseboat plans.—Epiror.] 


Film of Small House Construction 


We have a who is anxious 


film that deals 


retail customer 
to borrow a moving picture 
with small house construction. 

Do you know where he can get such a film? 
He wants to use it through the country and 
in small towns to help develop interest in the 
use of lumber.—INQUIRY No. 2,628. 

[This inquiry is made by the advertising man- 
ager of one of the largest lumber manufacturers 
in the country. The inquirer has been given the 
names and addresses of a number of possible 
sources of films of this description, but at this 
time it is not known definitely that such a 


film is available. The inquiry is published with 
the hope that if there is such a film available 
readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be 
able to give information on that point— 
Epitor.] 


. . 
Cleansing Brick Store Front 

We have a building we are planning to re- 
model, the front of which is made of buff 
colored brick that have become discolored and 
are grimy looking and which we would like 
to clean up. 

Please let us know the best way to do this, 
whether there is any preparation for cleaning 
the surface of the brick or whether it will 
likely require a sand blast machine and in 
the latter case, tell us if you can do so, whom 
we can get in touch with in this vicinity for 
this kind of work.—IN@QuIRY No. 2,617. 

[This inquiry came from a furniture con- 
cern in Oklahoma. It was referred to the 
American Face Brick Association and the fol- 
lowing response was made by George S. Eaton, 
secretary-treasurer of that organization: 


Very probably a thorough scrubbing with 
soap and water, or with some of the well 
known cleaning powders and water, will be 


the most satisfactory way to clean the brick, 
unless there should be deposits of soluble 
salts known as efflorescence. 

In that case, a weak solution—about 8 
cent—of muriatic acid should be used. This 
treatment is employed on new brick walls to 
remove any efflorescence and spots of mortar, 
and is also sometimes employed in cleaning 
old buildings. 

In the case of the acid wash, it is essential 
that the surface of the wall be thoroughly 
rinsed with clean water afterward, as the acid 
will continue to attack the mortar if allowed 
to remain on. 

Sandblasting is to be avoided in the cleaning 
of brickwork. A method of cleaning with 
steam has been developed but unless there is 
someone nearby who handles this work, it 
would probably be rather expensive. 

—EpiTor.] 
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John F. Dixon, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has run out of Twelve 
Pole and its tributaries 1,200,- 
000 barrel and keg staves and 
headings. 

” * + 

The big rollway at Averill, 
Mich. containing 14,000,000 
feet, gave away on the 18th 
inst. and about one-half of the 
logs slid into the river, form- 
ing a solid jam and blocking 
the stream effectually. 

. ca * 


The experiment of breaking 
rollways on Bluff Creek, Michi- 
gan, with Hercules powder, 
proved a success, and is being 
tried at other points. 


* * . 
On the 19th one cargo of 
lumber and two of shingles 


were reported in the Chicago} 


River, these having arrived on 
the 18th, forcing their way 


through the large bodies of ice} 
which soon after closed, pre-| 


venting any more arrivals up 
to the present writing, with 
dubious prospects of a reopen- 


ing. The first arrival was the 
steam barge Tempest from 
White Lake, with 180,000 feet 
of culls. She was succeeded by | 
the schooner Apprentice Boy 
with shingles from Grand} 
Haven. 


+ * * 


Some vessels in the Chicago | 
River are donning their canvas | 
ready for taking advantage of| 
the first opening in the ice, but| 
as yet little activity is manifest 
among the shipping. 

* * - 


The lumber firm of Gardiner, 
Batchelder & Co., of Lyons, | 
Iowa, was recently reorganized | 
under the name of Gardiner, | 
Batchelder & Welles by the ad- 


mission of Charles F. Welles, 
of New York City, and the 
capital stock was _ increased 


from $150,000 to $200,000. ‘The 
officers of the company are S. 
B. Gardiner, president; D. J. 
Batchelder, vice president, and 
S. W. Gardiner,  secretary- 
treasurer. The company has 





two well-equipped mills, having 


a united capacity of 30,000,000 
feet yearly. 
7 + * 

“We are still fast in the 
mud,” our Detroit correspond- 
ent writes, “and hence there is 
no change of importance to 
record in our trade.” 

* * * 

The Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Co. was recently or- 
ganized at Menominee, Mich., 
for the purpose of building a 
mill and carrying on a lumber 
business. The mill will be 
40x155 feet, with a fireproof 
boiler house, 37x50 feet, which 
will contain four boilers 24 feet 
long by 44 inches in diameter. 
Stephen C. Hall, of Muskegon, 
is president of the company, 
Wilmot A. Armstrong, vice 
president, and James A. Crozer, 
secretary-treasurer. 

* + * 

Operations in the woods at 
Cadillac, Mich., are pretty gen- 
erally suspended. Cobbs & 
Mitchell report a sale of all 
their green inch uppers at $38. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Sales Exceed Production by 15 Percent; 
Export Outlook Improving 


Southern pine sales in the week ended May 2 were 15 
percent in excess of production, which has been running 
about one-third less than last year’s. In most markets the 
demand has been improving seasonally, but only a little, 
for buying is very conservative, retailers taking no more 
than will keep stock in good assortment. Yard uppers are 
a trifle weaker. Industrial trade, except in box grades, is 
dull. There are said to be more inquiries out for material 
for heavy construction and public work. Sawn timbers are 
in better call in the export market. 


North Carolina Pine Demand Improved but Still Dull; 
Georgia Roofers Continue Weak 


North Carolina pine mills report an improvement in the 
demand, especially for such uppers as flooring. Dimen- 
sion, boards and good rough stock are not moving well, 
but for the last named item there has been a better foreign 
demand. Industrial buying is poor, and box grades are 
selling very slowly, partly because consumers have been 
receiving heavy shipments on old orders. Prices through- 
out the list seem weak, and most of the recent business 
has gone to producers that were willing to allow conces- 
sions. Stocks of some of the better grades have been 
vreatly reduced, and many sellers are unwilling to accept 
current offers for these. The planing mills, however, have 
had to mark down their lists. Commons are selling at such 
unattractive levels that many mills prefer to curtail or shut 
down rather than permit prices to go lower. 

Georgia roofer production remains small, as the prevail- 
ing level for 6-inch, about $11.50, is unprofitable. and some 
buyers attempt to go below even this. The Southeast itself 
furnishes the best market. Roofer manufacturers are 
anxious in regard to the effects of imports of Soviet Rus- 
sian lumber on their Atlantic coast markets. 


Coast Sales Below Cut Because of Decline in Exports; 
Rail Uppers Are Firmer 


West Coast reports for the week ended May 2 are legs 
favorable than those of preceding weeks, for the reason 
that orders fell 4.23 percent below the production, which 
continued at the same rate as before, or 45 percent of 
capacity. A group of identical mills reported less output 
than in the preceding week, indicating some disposition to 
curtail to the level of current demand. 

The chief decline was in export orders, which reached 
one of the lowest points so far this year. For some time, 
China and Japan have been the best buyers, and perhaps 
the Oriental market is disturbed by the threat of renewed 
political upheavals in China. It is unlikely, however, 
that demand will remain at last week’s low level. 

Demand on the Atlantic coast remains dull, having failed 
to show as much seasonal expansion as had been expected. 
Trade is still unsettled because of uncertain intercoastal 
rates, there being continued rumors of lumber moving at 
less than the $9 quoted by leading ship lines. Reports 
indicate that buying for large jcbs is better than that by 
retail vards. The admission of Soviet lumber is another 
disturbing factor. In California, city demand is rather 
good, as building is fairly active, but farm demand is not 
developing, because farm products are low in price. 

Rail trade is draggy. for retailers find that most of their 
sales are of small amounts, and they are keeping their 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 42 and 43; 


stocks at the minimum. Weather reports indicate a mois- 
ture shortage in Mountain and Southwest States that will 
probably affect adversely farm demand in these sections. 
Reports on rail sales prices in the period ended May 4 show 
that flooring and siding regained some of the ground lost 
recently, while commons kept at last week’s level. 


Production of Redwood and Cypress Is Much Curtailed; 
Cypress Outlook Improving 

California redwood orders during the first quarter of the 
year exceeded the production by about 7 percent, and the 
shipments were practically equal to the production. March 
orders were about one-third less than normal, and unfilled 
orders on hand at the end of the month were about one- 
half normal, while the month’s production was about 40 
percent below normal. Recent reports indicated that the 
mills are finding business dull, and continue to curtail. 

A steady if slow increase is reported in the demand for 
southern cypress, but sales volume is much below normal, 
and production is curtailed. Millwork factories appear to 
be increasing their purchases. Weakness has been reported 
in commons, but the mills are holding pretty firmly to their 
lists on higher grades. 


Inland Empire Mills Reduce Output, Increase Sales; 
California Bookings Far Above Cut 


Inland Empire reports for the last week show a gain 
in new business, probably accounted for by a reduction in 
prices, and a curtailment of production. The output de- 
clined to 45 percent of capacity, or lower than it was dur- 
ing the preceding three weeks, and sales amounted to 93 
percent of it, those of identical mills being only 10 percent 
below last year’s for the corresponding week. Practically 
all items of inch Pondosa were off according to the report 
for the period ended May 6, there being a considerable dip 
in C and D selects and No. 1 common, while Nos. 2 and 3 
common were off fractionally. Idaho inch Nos. 2 and 3 
common were also off a trifle, but advances predominated 
in C and D selects and No. 1, 8- to 12-inch widths. 

California pine sales in the week ended May 2 were 40 
percent in excess of the production, which continues quite 
small for this season. Reports of prices received in April 
show that in both white and sugar pine the higher grades 
were stronger than the lower, D select and No. 3 clear 
having declined, while most items in Nos. 1 and 2 clear 
and C select advanced a little. Prices of shop in both 
species kept about even, as did mixed pines. 


Overseas Buyers Showing More Interest in Hardwoods; 
Prices Under Pressure 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended May 2 were 
11 percent above production, and northern sales were 55 
percent of the production. During the first 16 weeks of 
the year, total orders booked in both regions were 9 per- 
cent and shipments 6 percent in excess of the cut, so that 
stocks are being gradually reduced. Automobile and floor- 
ing factories continue to be the best domestic buyers, 
while some improvement is reported in building trades de- 
mand through millwork plants and retailers. Overseas 
buyers are now taking more interest, because of present 
low prices and low ocean rates. All buying is conservative, 
and there is considerable pressure on prices, the feeling in 
the trade being that sales can be increased only by offer- 
ing concessions. The fact that few farm logs are now being 
offered in the South may mean a further reduction in the 
output during the summer months. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 61. to 64 


Seating 


Mapison, Wis., May 5.—Concrete stadiums 
and steel grandstands require millions of feet 
of wood in the aggregate for their one essential 
purpose, seating. In a single large stadium 
250,000 board feet or more of seat planking 
may be used. From the least high-school or 
village baseball stand to the latest monster 
football bowl or prize-fight arena, the sports 
follower is, as a rule, given a seat on a wood 
surface. 

There are good reasons why this should be 
so. Wood with its friendly welcome replaces 
the cold, hard contact of concrete and metal. 
Wood is ideally convenient for seating use, it 
is strong and resilient under the loading and 
punishment it gets from an active crowd, it 
is or can be made reasonably resistant to 
weather damage, and it is economically avail- 
able in all markets. 

To supply technical data on this important 
use of wood, the Forest Products Laboratory, 
here, recently conducted a questionnaire survey 
of stadiums and grandstands belonging to uni- 
versities, colleges, municipalities, and other 
bodies throughout the country. Definite infor- 
mation on seating conditions and practice in 
seventy representative structures in all sections 
of the country was obtained, and the findings 
appear in a report just made public by R. M. 
Wirka, associate engineer of the laboratory in 
charge of the survey. 

Douglas fir, redwood, and southern cypress 
were in service as seating in about three- 
fourths of these structures, Douglas fir having 
the individual lead among species, according to 
Mr. Wirka’s report. Other woods reported 
were southern and western yellow pines, east- 
ern spruce, oak, chestnut, western larch, east- 
ern fir, and pine not otherwise identified. 

About three-fourths of the fifty-eight struc- 
tures reporting grades had seats made of se- 
lect lumber, most of the remainder No. 1 com- 
mon. Little trouble was attributed to the use 
of common. In this matter the Wirka report 
lays chief stress on the safety factor—that is, 
if the structure itself is of solid construction, 
such as concrete, No. 1 common of non- 
resinous stock may make suitable seat mate- 
rial, whereas in an open-constructed stand, such 
as steel or wood, select should be used to safe- 
guard against breakage of seats or footboards. 

Elimination of all sapwood is advised as a 
prerequisite to lasting service of exposed 
stadium seats, unless preservative treatments 
are given. In the large majority of structures 
reported, mixed heart and sap stock was used. 
Fourteen cases of decay were noted altogether, 
thirteen of which occurred in the mixed heart 
and sap material. The report predicts a much 
larger incidence of decay as the newer struc- 
tures using mixed heart and sap take on age. 

Stock used was pretty uniformly 2-inch ma- 
terial, most of it in widths of 8, 10, or 12 
inches. In twenty structures seats were built 
of 2x3 or 2x4-inch slats, or similar material 
with % to %-inch spaces between slats. Vari- 
ous interesting types of wood and iron sup- 
ports for seating are shown in the published 
report, some better than others from an engi- 
neering point of view. At one well known 
stadium, a single width of planking is laid down 
loose on each ledge of concrete. This practice 
would seem to entail inconvenience and possible 
danger in the rush of a crowd for the exits. 

The Wirka report discusses the various prob- 
lems of painting, direction of grain, fastenings, 
strength, seasoning etc., in considerable detail. 
A point to be borne in mind, according to the 
author, is that stadium seating is one of the 
severe uses for wood, despite the only occasional 
occupancy of seats. Horizontal exposure to 


sun and rain is extremely hard on ordinary 
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(Good Practice in Stadium 


Outlined 


paint coatings, puddling of water on wide 
boards fosters decay, and sudden unanimous 
trampling by the crowd is a test of all strength 
factors as well as of engineering design. 


Summary of Laboratory's Report 


Briefly summarized, the laboratory report’s 
conclusions are as follows: 

1. Edge-grain material stays in place bet- 
ter, wears longer, splinters less, holds paint 
better than flat grain, though superior serv- 
ice must be balanced against higher cost. 

2. Flat-sawed boards should always be 
laid bark side up to minimize slivering and 
grain raising and to lengthen paint service 
life. 

3. To guard against 
eliminate contact between 


decay, reduce or 
wood areas and 
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From America at Work 
Reprinted from Jan. 29, 1921, issue American Lum- 


berman. 
A Parable for the Buying Public. Once there 
was a maw who trained his horse to live on 
one straw a day. The only fly in the ointment 
was that just as he got him trained, the horse 
died. Think it over. 





provide adequate drainage and ventilation 
for wood surfaces. 

4. Use all-heart material or else give the 
wood an adequate preservative treatment 
against decay. 

5. Preservative treatment of seats with 
water-borne chemicals is preferable to creo- 
soting on grounds of paintability of wood 
and freedom from odor and discoloration. 

6. Fastenings driven from the under side 
reduce decay hazard; through bolts are 
stronger but increase decay hazard. 

(- tepaint or revarnish at intervals of 
two years or less, as required to minimize 
weathering and cupping. (Paint and varnish 
coatings do not prevent decay.) 

8. Avoid pitchy or obviously resinous 
boards. High temperature preservative 
treatment or kiln drying followed by sur- 
yacing should reduce pitch trouble but does 
not completely insure against it. 

9. Reduce overhang of seats and round 
off top edges to decrease breakage and 
splintering. 
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Forest Products Laboratory Re- 
port Rates Service as Severe; 


Wood Most Generally Used Ma- 


terial; Makes Twelve Recommen- 
dations. 


10. Select grades are generally superior 
to common for seating, but common of some 
species may be satisfactory and safe under 
conditions previously remarked. 

11. Slat seats stay in place better than 
single planks but are more expensive to in- 
stall and paint. 

12. Lumber should be 
seasoned to equilibrium 
usually 12 to 15 percent. 


kiln dried or air 
moisture content, 





Russian Lumber to Be Sold at 
Lower Price 


Provipence, R. I., May 5.—The fairly prompt 
decision of the United States Treasury officials 
to admit the “test cargo” of some 3,200,000 feet 
of Russian spruce and a few telegraph poles 
brought into Providence harbor ten days ago by 
the Finnish steamship Anversoise was some- 
thing of a shock to eastern spruce producers and 
distributers of southern and West Coast soft- 
woods who fear that the foreign lumber 
“dumped” here under the Soviet Five-Year-Plan 
will soon become a serious handicap to Ameri- 
can lumber producers. It is understood that 
present plans call for the importation of not 
less than 100,000,000 feet of spruce of excep- 
tional quality at American North Atlantic ports 
this current year, and that these importations 
from Soviet Russia will probably be doubled in 
1932. 


According to lumber dealers who have been 
approached by representatives of the A. C. Dut- 
ton Lumber Corporation, consignees of the 
present cargo, the Russian lumber will be sold 
for materially less than current quotations for 
American lumber of anything like equivalent 
quality, although quotations for domestic lum- 
ber are already at the lowest point in years. 

Commenting editorially on the situation, the 
Brooklyn Eagle expresses the sentiment indi- 
cated by other eastern newspapers, stating: 


The decision of the Treasury Department not 
to shut out the cargo of Russian lumber con- 
signed to the Dutton company is based on the 
theory that in this instance there was no use of 
forced labor in cutting or processing the lumber, 
and therefore no test case was presented. We 
are told that hereafter each case will be treated 
individually. And apparently the order compel- 
ling the importers to prove a negative will not 
be rescinded. It is not explained precisely why 
the Treasury Department sees no test case here. 
The Finnish steamer that has been lying in 
Rhode Island waters carrying this cargo has 
been noted in Moscow as loaded with lumber 
from the north of Russia, where the kulaks are 
supposed to be forced to labor to make a living. 
Moscow has never quibbled at all as to where 
the lumber came from. The quibbling has been 
in Washington. Frankly speaking, there is good 
reason for regret that no general rule is estab- 
lished. Government by the whims of department 
subordinates or even of department chiefs is un- 
fortunate when it affects international com- 
merce. Almost any certainty is better than un- 
certainty. 


A prominent New England lumber dealer ap- 
parently hit the nail on the head when he said: 


Soviet Russia is an outlaw among nations. 
The United States is no different from a souse 
buying booze from a bootlegger when the coun- 
try sanctions trade of any kind with Russia as 
long as its present government continues. I 
like to buy good lumber cheap as well as the 
next fellow, but I know that it would be better 
for us all if our country would bar absolutely all 
importations from Russia and all dealings of 
any kind between American citizens and the 
Soviets until Russia recognizes its honest obliga- 
tions and becomes a law-abiding nation. 
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Joys of Home Owning 
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go ay ech home is “do- 
t I HA ‘f: x every now 
eee Fae ee and then. 
” Si feo Ess SEE When it is 
tions on you save those made by the 
state of your pocketbook, and you can 
yield to that springtime yen to change 

About this time of the year there 
comes over all of us an irrisistible 
temptation to change the scene, to get 
—or at least it always seems espe- 
cially dreary in the springtime. 

People with wealth and leisure start 
the azaleas, or to Washington to see 
the cherry blossoms, or anywhere to 
see anything fresh and new. 
with plenty of leisure, follow the first 
flush of spring up across the states to 
the north, while others, hard-working 
old bus and start for anywhere. 

3ut the man who owns a home gets 
more of a kick out of the first tulip 
azaleas in Charleston could give him, 
and is prouder of a new spring coat of 
paint on his own house than the tour- 
that was Rome. 

The home owner satisfies his love of 
change by changing the color of his 
or puts a trio of grouped windows in 
the living room. He digs up his gar- 
den, plants it and the first green tips 
a solid satisfaction that no amount of 
other folks’ scenery will ever give. 

The spring urge to put a fresh face 
thing worth while, to stretch the soft- 
ened muscles and get some honest-to- 
goodness air in the old lungs is glori- 
by doing some of those thousand and 
one things to improve the home and 
yard that one has so often dreamed of. 
face of the neighborhood when new 
colors, new windows, new porches, 
new fences, new roofs blossom all 


Doing It Over 

ing it over” 

really your own there are no restric- 
things all around and freshen them up. 
away from the familiar, dreary round 
touring; rushing to Charleston to see 
Some wanderers without wealth, but 
folk, throw down their tools, grab the 
in his own front yard than all the 
ist is of having seen all the grandeur 
house; he builds a new sleeping porch 
coming up every year bring with them 
on things, to get out and do some- 
ously satisfied and most profitably also 
And what a change comes over the 
down the street. There is something 


catching about this business of “do- 
ing it over” in the springtime. Let 
one man in the neighborhood shingle 
his roof and the rest of the houses in 
the block immediately begin sprouting 
improvements here and there. 

Your new porch gives your neigh- 
bor an idea. He sees how comfortable 
it is and thinks he must have one too. 
The family across the street take off 
that funny gingerbread work they had 
on the front of their house and put on 
some new gutters and down spouts. 
You go out and take a look at the 








The Optimist's Opportunity 


The time to be an optimist 
Is when the stuff is off the list, 
As matters are at present. 
When things are hitting on the high— 
And people hurry in to buy 
It’s easy to be pleasant— 
But he’s an optimist for fair 
Who grins when someone pulls his hair. 


The time to smile is when the cloud 
Has hid the sun, is when the crowd, 
Is groaning and complaining. 
It’s easy work to run and shout 
When every little star is out 
But not when it is raining— 
But he’s an optimist all right 
Who whistles thru the darkest night. 


The kind of optimist for me, 
The kind we very seldom see, 
The honest optimism, 
Is optimism that can smile 
When suffering with business bile 
Or gout or rheumatism— 
You folks who like to sing and dance, 
You never had a better chance. 








front of your own home and see what 
you can do with it. Another neigh- 
bor lays a new porch floor and still 
another gives his house some new 
front steps. 

All this is good for business in your 
town. It gives somebody work; the 
merchants sell something and pros- 
perity begins circulating. What’s good 
for business in your town is good for 
you. Start something on the old house 
and have a grand time “doing it over.” 


e ¢.,F 


Tue UNITED States Government has 
just issued a little pamphlet listing 
237 modern improvements that can be 
made on a house. Every one of them 
would give a few hours work to some- 


body. Every one would call for at 
least a few dollars worth of material 
from some business place in town. 
Every one would add beauty or use- 
fulness to any house. Surely out of 
237 things you could do to the home 
to improve it, you ought to find one 
or two that are both needed and 
within your reach. If every home in 
every community should have some of 
these improvements made on it at once 
don’t you think prosperity could be 
prodded into turning that corner? 
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Modernizing the Closet 


HEN THE 
house is being 
given its an- 
nual overhaul- 
ing, why not 
consider the 
closets? A 
built-in chest 

of drawers 
can be inserted in the old dark cavern 
at very little cost and an electric light 
can be put in without any great sac- 
rifice, and what a tremendous im- 
provement that would be! Racks and 
shelves for shoes and hats, take the 
hat box off the floor and the shoe bag 
off the door, add neatness and attrac- 
tiveness to the aspect of the interior 
when you inadvertently open the door 
in the presence of company, and save 
considerable wear and tear on the 
nerves of the housewife who has to 
search the closet every so often for an 
article not in every day use or has 
to clean it up periodically. 

If you live in one of those old-time 
houses in which the closets are as 
large as modern bedrooms, but with- 
out light or ventilation, there must 
be an outside wall in Which a window 
can be built. And though a small win- 
dow takes away only a trifle of the 
usable space of the closet, it adds one 
hundred percent to its efficiency. A 
set of built-in drawers or a shoe cab- 
inet under the window more than 
makes up for the dark and probably 
unused space on that far-off end wall. 
Bring your closet up to date and give 
yourself a vacation from the eternal 
moving about of bundles and boxes, 
and the hunt for the old golf shoes or 
whatever it is that is always at the 
bottom of the heap when most needed. 
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This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprint on request, 
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Oregon Proudly Displays 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


lts Forest Products 


EuGENE, Ore., May 2.—When the doors of 
the Eugene Armory closed on the Second An- 
nual Wood Products Show at 11 p. m., April 
25, 12,000 visitors had spent hours increasing 
their knowledge of Oregon’s basic industry, and 
the many uses of its products. 

On entering, the visitor was made to realize 
the magnitude of Oregon’s forests by a carefully 
planned miniature forest, showing the propor- 
tion of virgin forest, the proportion now being 
harvested, the proportion previously harvested, 
the proportion burned, as well as the possibility 
of growing new forests. With proper placards 
this gave the visitor 
the idea: “True Con- 
servation of This 
Natural Resource”; 
namely: “Harvest the 
Mature Trees,” “Pro- 
tect Cut-Over Lands 
from Fire,” and “Grow 


New Forests to Take 
the Place of the 
Logged- Over Por- 


tions.” 

Next to attract the 
attention of visitors 
was a miniature saw- 
mill; also a cross sec- 
tion of a log, together 
with timbers, lumber, 
slabs, edgings, saw- 
dust, shavings, and 
cards showing the per- 
centage of each ob- 
tained from the log. 

Next in order was 
a section given over 
to species of export 
lumber and_ timbers. 
Here the visitor saw 
“flitches” 8x18 inches, 
18 feet long, without 
defect of any kind, as 
well as one inch 
boards, destined for shipment to all parts of the 
world. Placards showed that these shipments 
were going to four continents and thirteen for- 
eign countries. 

A space was next provided for specimens of 
the commercial species of Oregon trees. Fol- 
lowing in order was the beautiful booth of the 
Cascade national forest. Here a miniature 
mountain had been built on which was placed 
a model of a fully equipped “look-out” station. 
On one side of the booth was a complete dis- 
play of wood by-products running the range 
from cow feed to silk (rayon), also motor fuels, 
oils, pulp, tars, turpentine etc. 

Have you seen a map of the United States 





The wide range of articles that are produced from 
show, which drove home the value of conservation of the State’s natural resources 


with each State cut from the species of wood 
that is most prevalent in it? Such a map, 
beautifully worked out and very instructive, 
was shown in the forest exhibit. Here also was 
a display showing cross-sections of the various 
commercial woods. These cross-sections were 
thin and in a lighted cabinet so that the visitor 
could see the cells, patterns, and fiber charac- 
teristic of each species of tree. 

The next booth featured kiln dried lumber, 
from “Log Cabin” siding to the finest of in- 
terior finish and moldings. Here also was a 
display of shingles and shakes. 
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The industrial arts departments of the Eugene 
public schools displayed the handicraft of the 
boys as well as the beauty of Oregon woods in 
the making of furniture that would be a credit 
to any cabinet maker and could take a proud 
place in the furnishing of the finest home. Here 
also were the hulls of two power boats, made 
entirely of Oregon woods. These hulls were 
unfinished and gave the visitor an opportunity 
to see the beauty and value of the wood in its 
natural state. 

Next to attract attention was a modern office 
featuring “West-Made” desks. This office was 
furnished entirely with wood fixtures and re- 
ceived many favorable comments on the beauty 
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WORLD-WIDE 
DEMAND FOR 


DOUGLAS FIR LUMBER, 
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The importance of Oregon’s foreign trade in lumber products was 
impressed on visitors by this exhibit 





Oregon forests was made clear by this 
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Public Is Impressed With 
the Economic Importance 
of Lumber and Wood Us- 
ing Industries to the State 


and appropriateness of its furnishings. 

Continuing through the center the visitor 
found the Boy Scouts had set up a camp and 
had many samples of wood-craft to show their 
skill along these lines. Here also were to be 
seen novelties of myrtle wood with all its 
beauty, while close by, and rivaling the myrtle 
wood in beauty, was an extensive display of 
juniper novelties. This dark grained wood took 
a finish that was unrivaled in beauty. 

Among other novelties was “Noah’s Ark” 
with the animals in pairs proudly marching up 
the gang plank. These animals were all hand 
carved—the hobby of 
a prominent Eugene 


dentist, who presents 
these toys to his little 
friends. 

Coming back to 


more practical uses for 
lumber the visitor saw 
a partly finished light 
frame house, pointing 
out by placards and 
signs all the points of 


proper construction. 
One of the most at- 
tractive exhibits 


was 
shown by J. N. 
Seaver, and consisted 
of an artistic fence en- 
closing lawn swings, 
trellis, arbor and lawn 
seats. Alongside of 
this exhibit a model 
farm with model 
buildings was set up. 
This exhibit was 
placed and handled by 
the agricultural en- 
gineering department 
of the Oregon State 
Agricultural College. 
Many visitors showed 
interest in good farm 
buildings and were easily sold on the merits of 
good wood buildings on the farm. From the 
forestry department of the college was secured 
a miniature wood-constructed railroad bridge, 
complete in every detail. 

To complete the trip through the exhibit floor 
the visitor next came to a complete display of 
Oregon-made spruce ladders and ladder stock. 

New ideas in flooring were shown through 
the medium of fabricated lumber. This product 
is fabricated without the use of glue or nails. 
By using unseasoned one-inch strips, bored to 
exactly fit a dowel which is made of thoroughly 
dried wood, this process shrinks the green 
lumber firmly over the dry dowel. The made-up 








This 


demonstration 


of the artistic possibilities of 
furniture was highly attractive 
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pieces can be had in all sizes and lengths up 
to 4 feet by 20 feet. 

The Lane County 4-H Clubs had an attrac- 
tively arranged booth showing many practical 
articles made of wood and fashioned by hand by 
the use of the simplest of tools. Four-H Club 
members thus learn to do things of a practical 
nature without motorized equipment to assist 
them. 

A section next to the 4-H Clubs was given 
over to millwork of various kinds, including 
pillars, newel posts, balustrades, and sundry 
other types of work done in millworking estab- 
lishments. Doors, windows, frames, casings and 
screens were shown in one division, and as they 
were all local-made out of local timber this 
display showed how business could and should 
be built up by full support of local plants. 


Sponsored by the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution (D. A. R.) 
and assisted by the Girl Scouts, who acted as 
hostesses, the division given over to the pioneer 
relics proved one of the most interesting of the 
entire show. Here were shown articles dating 
back as far as 1812. One article had been car- 
ried by a soldier through the second war with 
Great Britain and came across the plains in 
1852. A melodeon that came to Oregon around 
the Horn and landed here in 1821 was among 
the real old-time articles made of wood. This 
division was the only part of the show that was 
not strictly confined to wood products although 
wood predominated. A hand-woven bed-spread 
over 250 years old was probably the oldest 
article exhibited. Among the things of his- 
torical interest were ox yokes used in crossing 
the plains by the first Oregon settlers in 1847; 
a kit of tools all made of wood, except, of 
course, the cutting edges, used in building the 
first court house in Lane County, in 1852. 

Another booth that attracted interest and 
favorable comment contained a miscellaneous 
collection of inlaid chests and tables. Some of 
these articles were composed of more than 5,000 
separate pieces and of the most striking and 
intricate designs. The wood carvings of the 
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Grey Gypsy Handicrafts, a local concern, which 
specializes in wood carving, created much favor- 
able comment. 

A liberal display of forest photographs by 
John D. Cress, of Seattle, kept the visitor con- 
stantly reminded of the size and grandeur of 
our common heritage—‘The Wonderful Forests 
of the Pacific Northwest.” 

From the standpoint of attendance, interest, 
and education this “show” proved of inestimable 
value to this community. 

The Second Annual Lane County Wood 
Products Show was held under the personal 
direction of George G. Pearson, of Bend, Ore., 
general chairman of the Employees Wood Pro- 
motion Committees of the Northwest, an organ- 
ization supported jointly by the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen and the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Assisting Mr. Pear- 





A SLOT MACHINE 


can’t smile at you. 
questions. 


An automat can’t answer 
A catalog can’t size up a customer. 
Selling must not become mechanical. It takes 
a living, thinking, trained, earnest, friendly, 
efficient person to sell. That’s the reason you 
Therefore it follows that 
a salesman should be a live wire, a student of 
lumber, a reader, a thinker, a worker, a human 
being. That is a big order, but not so big that 
it can not be satisfactorily filled by anyone 
with a bit of right to be a salesman. Sales- 
manship depends upon what you are as much 
as upon what you do. What you are depends 
quite as much upon what you want to be as 
upon what attributes and qualities 
you were born with. Your point of view, your 


have a job, mostly. 


human 


attitudes, your ambitions are mighty impor- 
tant factors in your success in selling. 
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son and the lumber committee of the Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce were the wholesale lum- 
ber dealers of Lane County and the Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association. 





Present Amendment to Building 
Code 


Kansas City, Mo., May 4.—Local lumber in- 
terests will make another effort, but a less 
spectacular one, to amend the building code, ° 
permitting the use of more frame construction 
in apartment houses. A delegation met with 
Mayor Bryce B. Smith last week and left a 
rough draft of an amendment to be submitted 
to the city council at a later date. 

The substitute will be offered in place of 
the amendment now pending in the council which 
has met with serious objection and is almost 
certain of defeat. 

The substitute would permit semi-fireproof 
construction of apartment buildings up to three 
stories in height, with maximum provision for 
24 living units. A concrete basement covering 
would also be required. 

A provision in the present building code re- 
quires all apartment buildings more than two 
stories high and having more than two living 
units to the floor, to be of fireproof construction. 

Arthur Brink, vice president and general 
manager of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle 
Co., one of the delegation, said the substitute 
avoided about nine-tenths of the objection to 
the original amendment offered. He also said 
the type of construction proposed was approved 
by the building code committee of the Federal 
Department of Commerce and the national 
underwriters. 

With Mr. Brink in the delegation were A. O. 
Thompson, president, and Albert Tamm, vice 
president of the A. O. Thompson Lumber Co.; 
Bert J.. Westover, representing the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and L. L. 
Watts, attorney for the association. 


National Predicts Gain in Lumber Sales 


The forecast of May business 
prepared by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association is sum- 
marized on the accompanying map. 
The key shadings on the map show 
that all States but three expect 
May business to be better than 
April, and two of these three be- 
lieve there will be no change. The 
Northeast, South, Pacific Coast 
and Mountain States expect the 
smallest percentages of improve- 
ment, while larger gains are pre- 
dicted for the central and middle 
West. A summary of correspond- 
ents’ reports in regard to the lum- 
ber outlook follows : 

The lumber industry in April 
continued the recovery noted in 
March, and in about the same de- 
gree. The increase of 5 to 10 per- 


lumber manufacturers on April 18 
were 1 percent below those of the be in 
corresponding date of 1930, repre- 
senting an excess of shipments over 


fairly plentiful 


Although money is reported to 


banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations, it is below normal in its 


Taking five years’ business as a 
basis for estimating, 1930 was a 
normal year. The second six 
months of 1931 is generally ex- 
pected to be considerably better 
than the first six months. Busi- 
ness for the first half of 1931 will 
be considerably below that of the 
first six months of 1930, while the 
situation will be reversed during 
the second six months. 
Manufacturers report that in- 
quiry from the retail trade in the 
East, and the industrial trade, is 
increasing. Firms specializing in 
the production of industrial stock 
report an increasingly good out- 
look, hearing from lumber buyers 
that have been out of the market 
for a long time. Plywood demand 
has expanded, but at a lowered 


supply in 


cent in volume of sales to and by 
retail dealers, however, was at the 


expense of a 5 to 10 percent de-- 


crease in prices received by manu- 
lacturers and dealers. The major 
cause of increased volume was an 
increase in building, particularly 
residential, which in turn was 
lavorably affected by the generally 
better building weather prevailing 
in April. 

Industrial purchases and con- 
sumption remained at the low 
March levels, and prices paid by 
industrials declined further. 

Retail dealer stocks increased 
from 5 to 10 percent in April, 
whereas industrial stocks decreased 
slightly. Stocks in the hands of 


EXPECTED LUMBER DEMAND 
IN MAY 
COMPARED WITH APRIL 





production since Jan. 1, 1931, of 
over 10 percent. 

The May forecast is generally 
favorable. A 5 to 10 percent in- 
crease in sales to retail dealers and 
industrial consumers is anticipated 
by manufacturers, and an equal in- 
crease is expected by retail dealers 
in sales to builders. Residential 
building should continue to increase 
at the same rate, and public build- 
ing should get under way on a 
larger scale. Further slight price 
recessions are indicated, 


2. NO DATA a 


availability for building loans. The 
number of residential and other 
vacancies, still slightly above nor- 
mal, further depresses real estate 
values, and makes building loans 
less attractive to financial institu- 
tions. 

A survey of prospective lumber 
business in the Pacific Coast States, 
as viewed by the retailers, indi- 
cates they expect business to im- 
prove as 1931 progresses. Op the 
whole they expect as much busi- 
ness ‘as in 1930 or slightly more. 


price. The number of orders and 
the tone of inquiries indicated an 
advance, if any change were made. 
Stock Douglas fir door prices, in 
sympathy with plywood, declined 
slightly during the month. 

A recent survey of most rail- 
roads except those on the Atlantic 
seaboard, shows that but 50 percent 
of normal 1931 lumber require- 
ments have been purchased. Only 
half of the necessary repairs and 
replacements are being undertaken. 
Shops are consequently running on 
50 percent schedules, with half 
normal personnel. A normal de- 
mand for railway equipment would 
necessitate large purchases of 
lumber. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


A Carefully Planned 


Kansas Lumber Yard 


Makes Specialty of Hardwood Floors—Saving Waste Space—Checkmating 
Petty Thief—An Experienced Dealer Looks at General Markets 


The McKee-Fleming Lumber & Material Co., of Emporia, Kan., 
has a plant that has been in use three or four years and that 
embodies some carefully planned details. Harry D. McKee, who 
showed us around, visited a good many plants before the yard was 
built, and he is very well satisfied with the product. 

The warehouse is of brick, since the yard is within the fire zone, 
and the front is English in architectural lines. The front office 
contains a good many displays, carefully fitted into the design, and 
it carries a sample stock of paints and building hardware. The 
main stocks of paints, nails and other material of that kind is car- 
ried in a storage room to the rear. 


Avoiding a Bad Example 


Mr. McKee told of seeing a big city yard framed with heavy up- 
right timbers, with 
the cross _ pieces 


a little; such as a kitchen floor around a sink. But I’d never seen 
thick flooring buckle, and I’d often seen it shrink and show cracks. 
This manufacturer was back again not so long ago and admitted 
that he was wrong. We take considerable pride in our flooring. 
I’ve never seen a single instance of buckling, and neither do our 
floors pull apart. Our flooring stays tight when laid, the way the 
owner likes to have it stay.” 

This yard carries a big stock of plywood, stored in special com- 
partments on edge. This stock includes not only softwood but 
also mahogany and walnut and other hardwoods. Mr. McKee says 
there is a large trade in different kinds of plywood, to the schools 
and to various local plants. 

The cement room is floored truck height, with matched 2x6 mate- 
rial. There are piling boards the size of a sack laid flat, and with 
cleats at either end. 
At the car, six sacks 





which carried the 
load of the upper 
decks spiked to the 
sides of the posts. A 
nail is a wonderful 
thing and will fre- 
quently carry enor- 
mous loads; but 
there are people with 
an almost pathetic 
faith in its holding 
power. This depart- 
ment encountered a 
carpenter like that 
once, and as a result 
we have been cob- 
bling up a garage 
ever since; prying it 
back into shape and 
trying to think of 
ways to make the 
doors shut like regu- 
lar doors. The up- 
rights of this ware- 
house are laminated from 2-inch material, and the cross bearings 
of the upper deck go right through the posts. No fear of their 
shearing off and dropping a few tons of busted lumber into the laps 
of the lower piles. 

“We handle a lot of hardwood flooring,’ Mr. McKee said, “and 
I’ve often thought if I wanted to build a fine house and saw floor- 
ing piled on an upper deck with no protection but the shed I’d 
either change my mind about building or hunt for another lumber- 
man. When I was making the plans for this building I visited a 
well known lumberman who kept his flooring in a heated basement 
room. That probably is better than putting it in an open bin, but 
it’s my observation that a basement is always moist. It never 
seemed to me a good idea to be driving off a lot of surplus vapor 
with artificial heat, for I can’t think that will do flooring any 
good. So we built our flooring room next the office on the ground 
floor, and we heat it from the furnace that warms the office. 


An Insulated Flooring Room 


“This room is carefully insulated all around, and the sliding door 
is insulated and closes with hook latches that pull it tight against 
heavy weather strips. Our flooring is always clean and dry. When 
the plant was just new a flooring manufacturer visited us, looked 
the storage over and told us it wouldn’t do. He said it would keep 
the flooring too dry, so when it was laid it would buckle. I told 
him I’d seen thin flooring, subjected to unusual conditions, buckle 





View of wide alley of the McKee-Fleming Lumber & Material Co., of Emporia, Kan. Flooring 
is kept in a heated room. Plywood is stored on edge in special compartments. A high wire 
fence protects the open yard at the rear 


are laid on one of 
these boards, the 
long steel nose of a 
two wheeled hand 
truck is thrust un- 
der it—this is one 
reason for the ¢leats 
—and the six sacks 
are wheeled onto the 
motor truck. The 
process is repeated 
at the warehouse. 
The sacks remain 
on the piling board, 
and when the stuff is 
reloaded to be 
hauled to the job the 
process is repeated 
again. The only 
handling of the sep- 
arate bags of cement 
is done at the car 
and at the final job. 
This handling on 
boards saves time and backache and incidentally considerable cost. 

“I’ve always had the idea,” Mr. McKee said, “that the space be- 
hind short lumber is never very well utilized. Either it goes to 
waste entirely, or it’s hard to reach. We've planned this yard so 
that 10- and 12-foot stuff on the lower decks shall be at the front of 
the building. We put in partitions back of it, making a separate 
room, clean and tight. There are outside doors. We keep roll 
roofing there, and at times we’ve used the space to store an entire 
car of nails. Access is easy through the outside doors, and since 
they’re closed and fastened when not in use there is no entrance 
for sneak thieves. 





Space Behind Short Piles 


“This protection of stock is something of a hobby of mine. The 
open yard at the rear is surrounded, as you see, by a high wire 
fence with angle brackets and barbed wire at the top. There’s a 
back gate that can be used if necessary; but it is seldom used, and 
it is kept locked. The two alleys through the yard and this open 
yard at the rear make it easy to drive around in a circuit, and the 
warehouse alleys are 27 feet wide, making plenty of room for han- 
dling long stock and for trucks to pass. We put a cement curb 
under the fence, six inches wide and eighteen inches deep. No 
dogs dig their way in, and neither do wandering Weary Willies. 


“An incident happened a little while ago, illustrating the value 
of keeping the entrances to the yard under observation. A fellow 
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fixed up the idea of collecting some easy money. He went to two 
or three of the yards in town, got in by open back gates, carried 
off a lot of empty cement sacks, took them around a block, came to 
the office and sold them. Finally somebody discovered the game 
after the fellow was gone. He telephoned us and asked if we'd 
gotten stuck. We hadn’t. A fellow appeared, and from the de- 
scription we recognized that he had been the sack operator. He 
wandered into the alley, and somebody went out from the office 
to ask what he wanted. He didn’t want anything and got away 
rather rapidly. There was no open rear entrance to the yard, else 
he’d surely have tried the same trick with us.” 

In the office of the Smith Lumber Co, the Realm watched a long 
line of people coming in to pay bills. This agreeable stream of 
money flowing into the till was most interesting; and W. J. Hobbs 
explained that it was Santa Fe pay day and that employees usually 
liquidated bills on the day when they themselves got some money, 
even as you and I. The Santa Fe has a tremendous yard here and 
some shops; though the shops are the smaller part of the project. 
The yards are so well lighted that it is said to be possible to read 
freight slips anywhere at any time of night. 


Home of a Famous Editor 


Mr. Hobbs tells us that Emporia is more of a college town than 
an industrial point; as the Presbyterians have an important college 
there, and the State normal school is an important feature of the 
city’s life. This is also the town made nationally famous by a 
newspaper man and philosopher and novelist. William Allen White 
is probably known personally and by name and reputation to as 
many people as any one in the country unless perhaps it is the 
President of the United States or a few movie actors. Uncle Walt 
Mason, the prose poet, was for many years a member of the staff 
of Mr. White’s paper; but they tell me Uncle Walt now produces 
his genial lines in California. 

Mr. Hobbs says he is counting on repair and remodeling to carry 
most of the tonnage this year; a story we hear everywhere on this 
trip. Not all Kansas dealers feel good over the prospect. They 
remind a person of the Irishman who said it was a terrible fight; 
but at that it was better than no fight at all. This repair and re- 
modeling business runs rather heavily to labor and to goods which 
the yards don’t carry. It takes a good many repair jobs to equal 
one new house, at least in the lumber used. Part compensation is 
contained in the fact that new-house jobs are likely to be highly 
competitive at the expense of low net profit. 

A, A. Smith, the chief of the Smith Lumber Co., was away when 
we called. 

The Emporia Lumber & Coal Co. is a big plant with a brick 
warehouse; doubtless a necessity under local ordinances, since it 
is close to the center of the city. Charles G. West, a prominent citi- 
zen of Emporia and a widely known lumberman, told us the plant 
was built in 1924, at a time when he was crowded out of a still 
choicer location to make way for a school building. Old man Emi- 
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One corner of the office of the McKee-Fleming Lumber & Material Co. 
showing table on which manufacturers’ literature is placed for cus- 
tomers’ convenience. 


hent Domain takes what he wants for public purposes. But the 
hew plant is a handsome one and well located. Office and show 
rooms are trimmed in oak and make excellent displays of interior 
finish in themselves. 

“We don’t feel like complaining too much,’ Mr. West said, “for 
according to reports the industrial East is having more troubles 
that we are, and some of the areas that suffered from drouth are 
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in serious condition. We didn’t escape here. For three years we 
suffered from floods that destroyed or shortened crops, and last 
year went to the other extreme and dried us out rather badly. 
Whatever else may be said about the immediate source of Emporia 
business, you don’t have to search far until you find that our pros- 
perity is rather directly based upon agriculture. Farm products 
are the things that bring most of the cash into this country. A 
good crop or two with fair prices would make a great change in 

















The Emporia Lumber & Coal Co. at Emporia, Kan., has a big plant 
with office and show rooms trimmed in oak which in themselves are 
excellent displays of interior finish 


local sales. But at that we can’t do much complaining; and if 
I’m not mistaken the general trend is distinctly upward. 

“It may be that some business observers put too much emphasis 
upon this talk about psychological reaction. It doesn’t explain 
everything. But I’m rather sure it does explain some things. The 
country is full of money. Banks have some trouble loaning out 
their deposits, and people in this territory own those deposits. The 
reason they’re not buying the things they need is an uncertainty 
about the way events are going to turn; and if the depression 
should continue they’d rather have the money and do without even 
the things they could use to good advantage. I don’t think anybody 
wants to start another bull market, for we’ve had enough for the 
present of markets that run away with us. But that’s a different 
thing from the buildings and the equipment that are really needed. 
A return of confidence, and one which I believe is already appear- 
ing, would lead a good many people with cash to make wise pur- 
chases of things that would be of use to them; and that would 
mean at once a stronger and sounder business basis.” 


What Makes Market Act Up? 


This matter of confidence and bulling the market is a curious 
thing. Several men who are careful students of markets, including 
the stock market, have told this department that the unduly de- 
pressed conditions of last year are a real source of danger in the 
sense of inducing a reaction in the opposite direction. The specu- 
lative fever had not been cured completely; and the nervous jump- 
ing of certain stocks has indicated that with but little encourage- 
ment there might be a return, at least in a minor degree, of specu- 
lative markets with little relation to earnings and needs. One cure 
for this jumpy condition would be the diversion of ready money 
into sound and needed investments; and no thoughtful person will 
deny that a home, lived in by the owner and fitted to his general 
earnings, is such an investment. 

The Kansas Lumber Co. is a line-yard corporation with a good 
many branches. These line companies are likely to specialize a 
little, especially in relation to the sizes and kinds of towns in which 
they operate. It would be hard to say just what kind of territory 
or what character of towns are best suited to line operation, for 
they appear all over the West and have begun to penetrate the East. 
Probably the smaller towns of this western country are the pri- 
mary fields for this kind of selling, for a big corporation can build 
the country yards and train the local agents and operate under con- 
ditions which an individual operator depending upon a single com- 
munity would find difficult. But they are by no means limited to 
smaller points, and the Kansas Lumber Co. is an evidence of that 
fact. This corporation, we are told, is following the general pol- 
icy of disposing of smaller points and is going into larger places; 
especially into county seat towns. It’s simply a matter of policy 
and the kind of trade a company wishes to develop. 

J. Scriven, the local manager, tells us that business is clearly 
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increasing in volume and that general feeling is favorable to build- 
ing. He tells us also that the speculative builders rather ran away 
with the local market a few years ago, as they often do, and didn’t 
So Emporia has some empty 
are as a rule rather 
No one wants to live in them, but the fact that they are 
unoccupied rather discourages people who want to build for them- 
A family builds a house for 
but in these restless days no one quite believes he will 
He may want to leave the 
town or at least move to a different section; 
unoccupied houses does not promise well for the stability of the 
The repair 
these substantial older houses would be an advantage to the city 


have suitable stopping facilities. 
houses. 
sirable. 


These vacant houses, however, 


selves. 
itself; 
always want to live in this one place. 


The reason is quite obvious. 


market when he wants to sell. 


unde- 
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M. H. Wallis, 
and modernizing of 
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as a whole; but with the speculators overcrowding the market there 
is little urge to fix up the older places. 
ous cities that could strengthen their local real estate values by 
giving attention to these older buildings. 
exact way of controlling these things. 
rather sell the material for new buildings; and until someone de- 
velops the experience to handle these things with top efficiency and 
assurance to the owner there is hesitancy 
sum of money in modernization. 
siderable labor of preparing themselves to handle these older houses, 
there is a market and a genuine public service waiting for them. 
manager 
Lumber Co.’s yard was away when I called. 
corporation well known in Kansas. 


There are many prosper- 
There is, of course, no 


Dealers as a rule would 


about investing a large 
If dealers want to go to the con- 


of the local Burgner-Bowman-Matthews 
This is another line 


‘Keeping Pace” in Serving Community's Needs 


[By Henry 


Are we as building material dealers keeping 
pace with reference to the type and kinds of 
service we render in our community? I know 
of no industry that is as blessed with oppor- 
tunities for service, an element or factor so posi- 
tively essential and tied into our merchandising. 

Any discussion of service must of necessity 
give some consideration to goodwill. Goodwill 
and service are the Siamese twins of commerce. 
We are speaking now of the goodwill of a going 
concern—that goodwill that would still exist 
if you stepped out of the picture. 

Service is a much abused term, and goodwill 
a much misunderstood term. Just what is good- 
will, this intangible something that we know 
exists yet has no finite measurements or ma- 
terial substance? Webster defines it as, “the 
favor or advantage which a business has ac- 
quired beyond the mere value of what it sells, 
whether due to the personality of those con- 
ducting it, the nature of its location, its reputa- 
tion for skill, promptitude, etc., or any other 
circumstance incidental to the business and 
tending to make it permanent.” 

In relation to building material merchandis- 
ing, goodwill is more than a friendly attitude— 
it is a psychological phenomenon existing in a 
consumer’s mind that automatically attracts him 
to your place of business, and service is the 
means by which it is created. Service is that 
something you give or perform “beyond the 
mere value of the goods sold” and is also 
“incidental to your business and tending to 
make it permanent.” 

There are numerous definite ways in which 
we as building material dealers can render 
service in our immediate community. 

1. Closer contact and co-operation with local 
contractors, builders, carpenters and all other 
artisans and vocations interested in construction 


work. We have a community of interest with 
them and they with us; and we should con- 
stantly strive to build up and maintain their 


feeling of goodwill. This can be accomplished 
by giving them access to and inviting them to 
use at any time our files of builders’ and ma- 
terial manufacturers’ catalogues, bulletins and 
files, especially our own reference file described 
in No. 2. Encourage them to bring their prob- 
lems to you. If they need a special plan, obtain 
it for them. If one cannot be found, we should 
be in a position to prepare it ourselves or have 
it prepared. We should strive to make our 
office a “clearing house” of building and con- 
struction information in our locality. 

2. Every wide-awake dealer needs a handy 
reference file. This is a splendid merchandising 
tool. It should be comprehensive and contain 
books, bulletins, catalogues and other data ob- 
tainable from building material manufacturers 
and their associations, agricultural schools and 
colleges and U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
all classified and indexed for quick reference. 
Ofttimes carpenters, builders and customers 
want some specific information or data, regard- 
ing quantity estimates and construction prac- 
tice. We should know just where to locate it 
for them. This file tends to build up the “clear- 
ing house idea.” 


3. A “know your community map,” large 
township plats, mounted and marked to show 
name of tenant or owner, acreage owned or 
farmed, improvements, building, etc., spotted in, 
and any other pertinent information indicated. 
The more you know about your community the 
better you can serve it. Coupled with this 
should be a classified card file containing more 
detailed data—which may be used for making 
up mailing list or credit reference—there should 
be no limit as to kind of information that may 
be had in your office. 

4. Plan books—dealers’ and manufacturers’ 
literature—definite plan service. 

Generous quantities of plan books, residential 


and farm building should be in conspicuous 
places in display room. Building material 


manufacturers and their associations have avail- 
able much literature that can be profitably dis- 





EVERY MAN NEEDS 
another something. Every man needs another 
gadget for his tool kit, necktie for his rack, 
supply of leads for his mechanical pencil. 
Every man who comes into a store or a yard 
ought somehow to have his dormant desire for 
another something reawakened and heightened 
by a fine stock attractively displayed and rea- 
sonably priced. It is largely a matter of sug- 
gestion. Suggestion by card or display, or by 
something you say, or placard. How about 
something like this: “Build a sandbox for the 
kiddies like this one.” “It is easy to build a 
rose arbor.” “Smooth finished cedar for a new 
closet shelf.” 





tributed by the local dealer to stimulate interest 
in particular types of buildings. Often a dealer 
may run through the card index file, make 
up a list and mail out a quantity of literature 
that will be of special interest to those receiving 
it. In this way dealers may educate their com- 
munity to know that when a piece of mail ar- 
rives bearing the return card of the local dealer, 
it is bringing something of special interest to the 
one receiving it. 

Dealers must, if they expect to keep pace, 
develop a definite plan service, that is a service 
in which plans are prepared in the dealer’s 
office—where a dealer furnishes plans and speci- 
fications made right up on the job, the sale in- 
variably is made without much competition or 
resistance. 

5. Advertising. Much can be accomplished 
through publicity by operating a miniature 
newspaper—local news items, current events, 
jokes and trade talk. In novelty advertising, 
the dealer should keep in mind maximum 
utility and publicity. 

6. Bulletin board. This should be constructed 
as a regular bulletin board with pigeon holes 
for literature below, and placed in a conspicuous 





A. Hoffman, Foster Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.]| 


place in the display room, on which each month 
a plan sheet and illustration of some particularly 
seasonable building would be placed. For in- 
stance, during January some type of hog house 
suitable to your locality could be shown, so that 
in case anyone who would need them for March 
farrowing would have sufficient time to build 
new ones or repair old ones already on place. 
Or it might be that you have some all built 
and set up in the yard—this could be mentioned 
and shown on bulletin board, mentioned in the 
miniature newspaper and literature mailed out 
to select prospects. Supplies of literature on all 
subjects of special interest in your community 
should be kept in pigeon holes below. This 
type of service is very effective in attracting 
customers to your yard. 

7. Ready cut buildings. The dealer can dur- 
ing spare time design and construct small 
“ready-cut” buildings, suitable to his locality, 
to be displayed in and about the yard. A serv- 
ice of this kind makes it easy for the customer 
to buy, because seeing the finished product 
arouses an interest and the sale is easily made. 
Such items as portable hog houses, chicken 
coops, brooder houses, portable colony houses, 
hog and stock feeders, watering troughs, breed- 
ing racks, stock loading chutes, lawn and porch 
furniture, wood driveway and lawn gates, 
playground equipment, etc., should be included 
in the “ready-cut” menu. 

8. Modernization can best be stimulated by 
making it a co-operative community affair and 
giving plenty of publicity. If you can find a 
rundown building in your community, have all 
local artisans and others co- operate in the re- 
modeling, giving each one participating proper 
credit. This shows better than anything else 
just what can be done and will do much to 
stimulate modernizing activity in any community 
with benefit for all concerned. 

9. Facsimile models or miniature reproduc- 
tions of farm and residential building, accurate 
as to detail and design, will do much to stimu- 
late interest in the particular type of building 
shown. This is one of the finest methods of 
educating his community that the dealer has. 
These models should be kept in conspicuous 
places .about the display room. They can be 
built during spare time, by an employe or if 
the manager is an adept he might develop it as 
a hobby. Model building could be encouraged 
among local high school boys in their manual 
training work, through contests or financial re- 
ward. Your own ingenuity can be relied on 
for some solution to this phase of the problem. 


Retail Firm Remodels Office 


Attus, OKta., May 4.—The George C. 
Wright Lumber Co., here, has re-arranged and 
otherwise remodeled its office quarters, adding 
materially to the convenience thereof. A fea- 
ture that will be appreciated by customers, 
especially those considering building or modern- 
izing their homes, is the new  salesroom, 





equipped for showing samples of various mate- 
rials and specialties handled by the firm. 
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Competition 
|By R. J. Stuart, Oklahoma City, Okla. | 


Business in this country has for its basis, com- 
petition. It has been built on, and has thrived 
on, this idea of competition. There could be 
no better way of establishing business, and mak- 
ing it stay where it should, than by going back 
and starting with the idea of competition. This 
is the only way to assure the ultimate consumer 
of some proportion of fairness as to price and 
service. Starting with the idea of competition 
to insure the consumer against monopoly and 
price fixing, we also know that business is 
distinctly individual, that there is no way to 
prevent a competitor from selling at any price 
he wishes. This fact allows the consumer a dis- 
tinct advantage in price, but at the same time it 
serves to demoralize and disrupt the dealers, 
and in no time everything is topsy-turvy. 

The present system, as it now operates, is 
anything but fair and satisfactory. The con- 
sumer enters the picture only as a minor jfea- 
ture, and not as the ultimate aim for service. 
He gets a low price because the dealers are 
shaken up and not because the dealer thinks 
he justly should have it. The dealer cusses the 
consumer for demanding a price to meet a com- 
petitor, yet when all the dealers are brought 
together on a firm list, the cormsumer is forgot- 
ten. The last thought is not, What is a fair 
price to the consumer ?, but What will be pay? 

All of this is to show that price fixing be- 
tween dealers is shifting sand so far as a sound 
basis is concerned, not to mention that it is 
in violation of the anti-trust laws. If this is 
the case, and I don’t think there is any argu- 
ment as to that, our business has branched off 
in the wrong direction. 

Going back to the thought of competition 
once more, it seems that our business today 
has started out with the root of that word, but 
the ending is slightly changed from “TION” to 
“tor.” That shows how you can have a good 
start and yet branch out into something that 
was never intended. Sticking to the word 
“competition” would have saved business some 
trouble, but business didn’t do that; it changed 
the word to “competitor” and made what was 
supposed to be a thing, something personal. 
This “competitor” business which started as a 
small child, hardly able to crawl, now has as- 
sumed such proportions that it has engulfed all 
business. “Competition” is great and is needed, 
but when you cut a bill with the personal idea 
of making your “competitor” sweat, then you 
are shortening your time in business. 

All this offers no solution to anything, and 
who can solve this trouble that is facing us? 
Something needs to be changed and I offer the 
“competitor” thought as having something to 
do with business. It seems only natural that 
the price to the consumer should be based on 
the cost of the article, plus a percent of ex- 
pense, plus a reasonable profit. That’s a twister 
for you. Easy to say, but not easy to do. It’s 
a known fact that the lumberman is the laziest 
business man on earth, so it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea if he should be the one to start working 
on some solution to business trouble. The proper 
way to go about anything is to hunt out the 
known factors and then figure the unknown. I 
never was any good at algebra, so I leave this 
equation to those who flourished in mathematics. 

There is this starter, however. The reason- 
able profit can be settled upon, and after the 
mills get down to business the cost can be fig- 
ured, but the mills must first get rid of their 
“competitor” ideas. The last factor in the 
equation is the expense, and by a system of 
monthly balances this could be figured at a 
close point. The key to all this is efficiency 
in operation in keeping the item of expense at 
its lowest figure, and this would make the dif- 
ference in each individual’s price to the con- 
Sumer. Efficient operation would replace the 
competitor idea. You might say that this is not 
true, that there is one known factor and two 
unknowns—that an equation can not be worked 
under those conditions. This is not true in any 


or 
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‘Competitor ? 


respect. You know your expense item and your 
profit at the present time. It is only necessary 
to estimate the cost while those prices are un- 
stable. It isn’t much trouble to have the retail 
price of lumber fluctuate up and down; every 
other commodity does that. We always want 
a fixed, stable price, but it is against the nature 
of things to be that way. Let the price in the 
lumber business fluctuate, but place the em- 
phasis on the factor in the equation which is 
causing the fluctuation. 


35 


I reiterate that the foregoing has not been 
an attempt to work out a solution, but it has 
been fun writing it. Some plausible working 
plan should be thought out by technicians 
whereby the basis for price is cost; that to be 
always at the lowest figure, to accommodate the 
consumer. We have too long ignored the pub- 
lic as the vital factor concerned in business, but 
have dwelt at length on trying to retain satis- 
factory relations with our competitor. There 
never will be such a thing as that, and as long 
as we kill time arguing with our competitor 
instead of having a firm working base for our 
prices, just so long will we fail to cure our 
troubles. 


“Andy” Is “Always on the Job’ 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 4.—The 
Schroeder Lumber Co., this city, maintains an 
unusual service to customers. Much of it cen- 
ters around a mythical trade figure, created by 
the Schroeder company some nine years ago, 
known as Handy Andy. 
A. skillful merchandising 
campaign has made him 
almost a household by- 
word. 


John 


The name of John 
Schroeder has been con- 
nected with the retail 
lumber business in Mil- 
waukee for sixty-one 
years. There may be a 
lot of traditions connected 
with the company’s his- 
Bendy daly ante @ tory but they certainly 

hemvyay call are not moss-covered. In 

' contrast to the tendency 
of some pioneer firms to 
be reluctant about throwing overboard old ideas 
and customs, the John Schroeder Lumber Co. 
today has ultra-modern methods of creating 
business in a highly competitive market. 

B. F. Springer, secretary of the company, 
and for three succeeding years president of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was largely responsible for the creating of the 
new building service typified by Handy Andy. 
The Schroeder company has always been an 
aggressive and intelligent advertiser. It was 
found that this advertising created a prospec- 
tive lumber buying field that had to be handled 
quickly and that the old method of referring a 
prospective builder to some contractor first was 
fraught with costly delays, often resulting in 
lost orders, and was not an effective way of 
handling inquiries. The institution of the build- 
ing service reversed the process. The customer 
was clinched, then the contractor was let in. 

Under the direction of Franklin M. Schoen, 
who really is the living personification of 
Handy Andy in the Schroeder organization, the 
building service has grown to be one of its 
most important departments. Under Mr. 
Schoen is a staff of picked salesmen, all with 
past experience in the contracting and building 
field, following up old 
customers and digging 
up new business. 





Here’s what I can 


“As we continued experimenting, we found 
that good results came from newspaper adver- 
tising, using display space in season and classi- 
fied ads regularly. The classified ads appear 
in the ‘Personal Service’ column, and do a fine 
job for Handy Andy. The message is short, 
usually carrying such pointed questions as “Does 
Your Roof Leak?’ ‘Need a New Floor?’ or 
‘Must You Whistle in Your Bathroom?’ 

‘Another important advertising medium is 
the classified section of the telephone book. 
The Milwaukee directory comes in three col- 
umn form and we contract for a column, speci- 
fying left hand outside position where our ad- 
vertisement commands attention. All adver- 
tising inquiries are followed up by our sales- 
men.” 

Repairs to heating plants and plumbing all 
come under the building service department's 
care. These, of course, are turned over to 
reputable contractors. Such requests show the 
extent to which Schroeder customers are sold 
on the company’s service. 


Another interesting angle of the Schroeder 
service is the two-year time-payment plan avail- 
able. On only a small percentage of the busi- 
ness developed through the service department, 
however, is time-payment requested. 

Briefly the building service does these things: 

1. Advises home builders as to procedure 
from the purchase of the lot until the driving 
of the last nail. 

2. Offers plans and suggestions, and car- 
ries out the builder’s ideas to see that he gets 
what he wants at a cost he can manage. 

3. Assists in financing. 

4. Takes full charge of the prospect's 
building project and relieves him of all de- 
tails of contracting for materials and labor. 
The customer deals only with one man— 
Handy Andy! , 

5. Supervises every detail to assure the 
customer of full value for every dollar spent. 


Contrary to what might be assumed regard- 
ing the attitude of the contractors toward this 
broadening of its field, the Schroeder company 
enjoys their confidence and co-operation. Sus- 
picion soon gave way to the conviction that 
this new venture meant more business for them. 


Have You A Job For Handy .Andy? 





: The satisfied customer FOR YOUR HOME 

is a source of consid- |REP.AIRS..... 
e FREMODELING 20 

erable percentage of | EW FLOUR enamel 

“leads.” The company’s PERGOLAS hes. 

source of information |NE'V BOOF...... 

on bids, contracts etc., 


FOR YOUR BUSINESS 
GENERAL_REPAIRS.. 


Cl LINC BLOCKS .- |... 
DISI'L/ BOXES or RACKS] | 








furnishes its quota, but 
the bulk of the business 
comes from advertising. 
Billboards are a_ pro- 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 











a SERVICE 














lific source of prospec- 
tive building business. 





Said Mr. Springer: 





“Our Handy Andy bill- 
board ads work twenty- 





four hours a day, and p; 


NEW HOME { I te r{ ) NEW ROON | 
SUMMER COTTAGE oie Ie PECL ROL D ROOMS | 
Concrete Walk [ ] Drives AR TITIONS \ LS, et 
Fill in and mail this card promptly 
Or what have you? or phone me at Lincoln 5720. 
ee ee Ne I'll give you Prompt Service re- 
gardless of the size or nature of 
Address your Job 
Handy And 
rone No. Ask for y A y 





develop a surprising 
number of inquiries. 


Post-card form 





on which “prospects” report their needs 
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Trace Benefits to Group "Ad" 
Campaign 


LEXINGTON, Ky., May 4.—“In going over the 
city, there seems to be considerably more build- 
ing activity at “this time than there was a year 

a - es : 
ago,” said. P. W. Smither, secretary Savage 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., in response to 
inquiry of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“Our own business has shown a nice increase 
of sales over the same period of last year,” 
continued Mr. Smither, “and we feel that with- 
out doubt the greater part of this gain may be 
attributed to the fact that we let it be known 
that there had been a material reduction in 
prices of lumber.” 

Another encouraging report was given by J. 
T. Perry, president Perry Lumber Co., who 
was asked specificaJy regarding results of the 
co-operative advertising campaign carried on by 
the Lexington retailers, which was described in 
detail in a story appearing in the March 14 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

“The lumbermen who participated in this ad- 
vertising,” said Mr. Perry, “express the opinion 
that they have had increased business and more 
prospects for figuring new work and remodeling 
as a result of same, and are well satisfied with 
their investment therein. People who were con- 
templating building in the near future, or mak- 
ing repairs or improvements, after reading some 
of our group advertisements, decided that the 
time had come to get the work done, and profit 
by the downward prices in both labor and ma- 
terial. Consequently, we can trace several jobs 
directly to this advertising. 

“It shows the advantages of group action in 
a proposition of this kind, as no one lumberman 
would have been able to put the campaign over 
anything like as effectively as was done by the 
entire group. We intend to run two or three 
more advertisements during the year to tie up 
with the campaign.” 

The local lumber concerns sponsoring the 


campaign were: Savage Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., George Hoskins Lumber Co., Smith- 
Haggard Lumber Co.; Combs Lumber Co., 
Perry Lumber Co., Fayette Lumber Co., Phoe- 
nix Lumber Co., McCormick Lumber Co., 
Mountain Dew Coal Co., and the Lexington 
Lumber & Building Supply Co. 

The campaign started with full-page space 
in two issues of the local paper, this being re- 
duced, after the campaign had gained momen- 
tum, to one-half page, and further cut toward 
the end of the campaign to one-fourth page. 

The advertisements featured the idea that be- 
cause of the reduced prices of lumber and other 
materials, building, modernizing and repair work 
may be most economically undertaken now. Be- 
sides informing the public regarding the general 
decline in wholesale lumber and building ma- 
terial prices during 1930, the Lexington dealers 
announced a further reduction of their own 
prices. 





Makes Use of "Baby of the 
Month Club" Idea 


The Alexandria Bay Lumber Co., Alexandria 
Bay, N. Y., in its May bulletin makes the fol- 
lowing announcement : 

“Sarah Janet Hartman was the first baby 
born in Alexandria Bay in April, and she there- 
fore won the first prize in our April baby con- 
test. She chose one of our combination doors. 
She knew dad would never have to hang his 
screen or storm door but once, if she chose this 
prize. We congratulate the young lady and her 
parents.” 

The Alexandria Bay Lumber Co. is one of 
several retail lumber concerns that have made 
use of the “Baby Of The Month Club” idea 
suggested on front covers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Feb. 21 and March 31, 1931. 
The idea, in brief, is to advertise that a prize, 
of goods, will be awarded to the first baby born 
in the town or community each month. 





of business 10 percent. 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


How Small Cement Sales Were Increased 


A 10 percent increase in small cement sales is reported by the 
O’Malley Lumber Co., of Tucson, Ariz., as the result of moving the 
position of a pile of bags of cement in the yards. 
right as cars drive in, about 7 feet from the entrance, a platform 6 
feet long by 4 feet wide has been built, elevated about 8 inches off the 
ground. On this platform bags of cement are piled two abreast and 
generally five high. Never less than eight bags are kept on the platform 
and usually not more than twelve. As cars pass in and out with small 
orders of lumber, a yard man often swings one of these bags up on to 
the car or truck. The platform is placed where it can be seen by 
everyone coming and going, and where, as the customer’s order is 
being taken, the yard man can point to the cement platform and sug- 
gest the inclusion of a bag or two. To the farmer who may be patch- 
ing up his farm, this suggestion often is welcome and results in a sale. 
Convenience and the power of suggestion are important factors in 
making these small sales, that have increased the volume of this kind 


Up front, to the 








Finds Portable Saw Useful 


This photograph, recently taken by an AMeERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative, in the yard of 
the Anderson Co., Waukesha, Wis., shows a 
piece of equipment which enables the yard to 
give appreciated service to its customers. This 
is a De Walt portable saw, mounted on a 
wheeled frame, made in the yard. The long 
table allows the handling of long pieces of lum- 
ber with ease. The entire shed is wired for 








Portable saw in yard 


of Anderson Co. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


electricity, with a plug every 30 feet, so that 
the saw can be used in whatever location hap- 
pens to be most convenient. Mr. Anderson, 
who is seen standing behind the saw, says that 
he has tound this piece of equipment very con- 
venient, and a paying investment. 





Launch Modernizing Campaign 


PapucaAH, Ky., May 4.—The lumber dealers 
of this city are carrying on a co-operative cam- 
paign to stimulate modernizing, which has al- 
ready attracted a great deal of attention and 
promises to produce good results. The backbone 
of the campaign is advertising, the group of 
dealers having contracted for large display space 
in each Sunday issue of the local newspaper 
for a period of five weeks. 

The campaign opened with full-page space 
in the April 19 issue, headed ‘Modernize— 
Bring Your Home Up to Date,” and embel- 
lished by an attractive illustration of a home, 
before and after modernizing. 

The advertising stresses the point that labor 
is plentiful and materials at bottom prices; 
moreover, that modernizing at this time will 
help start the wheels of business. The full page 
advertisement is to be followed by half-pages, 
with reading matter regarding the advantages 
of modernizing appearing in the other half of 
the page. 

3esides this, the newspaper is co-operating by 
printing cartoons on the modernization theme, 
one of these appearing in the April 26 issue 
showing a magician covering an old home with 
the traditional black cloth used by professional 
conjurers on the stage in doing their tricks, 
and then, with the magic “Presto!” the cloth is 
lifted, revealing a beautiful modern home—the 
result of the modernizing process. 

Besides the lumber dealers a number of con- 
cerns in other lines have allied themselves with 
the movement, the complete list of business 
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concerns sponsoring the advertising campaign 
being as follows: 

Langstaff-Orm Lumber Co., Sherrill-Russell 
Lumber Co., Rogers-Scott Lumber Co., King 
Mill & Lumber Co., J. A. Dossett Lumber Co., 
Paducah Brick & Tile Co., E. P. Gilson & Co., 
National Savings & Building Association, Hart- 
Lockwood Co., Lockwood Paint & Glass Co., 
E. D. Hannan (plumbing), and Mitchell Ma- 
chine & Electric Co. 





Epitaphs—Take Your Choice 


Here is an assortment of epitaphs for lumber- 
men thoughtfully submitted by L. Deen, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. : 


A BANKRUPT lumberman here lies, 
You see he failed to advertise; 

So his lumber chances were quite slim, 
And his business died long before him. 


HERE LIES one real lumberman, 
Say something better you never can. 
Each home his monument may be; 
He was a boon to humanity. 


HERE LIES an honest lumberman, 

We hope he’s in peace near heavenly thrones, 
But if he went the opposite way 

We've a chance for fireproof homes. 


THIS lumberman knew what he was about, 
When he moved in, the rest moved out; 
He knew his business and worked with vim, 

And nobody could compete with him. 





New Clean Yard Contest 


Toronto, Ont., May 4.—A new Clean Yard 
contest is being arranged by the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association this year, to in- 
clude the members of the Toronto district of 
the association. Two other contests are already 
in operation in the Southwestern and Eastern 
districts of the province. These have been operat- 
ing for a number of years, have a large entry 
list and are increasing in popularity from year 
to year. The Toronto contest will be con- 
ducted upon lines identical with the others. 
There will be three classes, based upon the 
average turnover of the yards in the last five 
years. The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
of Boston, will donate cups for each class, these 
to be held for one year and to become the 
property of any firm winning it two years in 
succession. A shield also will be donated by 
R. A. Laidlaw, Toronto, this to be held for one 
year by the firm securing the highest percentage 
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How Horseshoe Court Helps to 
Sell Gasoline 


The multiplicity of gasoline service stations 
has created a very competitive situation in that 
line of business. Independent dealers are learn- 
ing they must do more than simply sell gasoline 
and oil, and are seeking sidelines which will 
attract and hold customers. A correspondent 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN walking down 
Jackson street, Seattle, Wash., recently observed 
a number of men at work, and upon inquiry 
found they were build- 
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‘Matches Up" Burned Trim 


A little specialization in the service provided 
by the Federal Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., is 
that of matching up interior trim, casing, base, 
molding etc. for houses that have been damaged 
by fire but not beyond the point of restoration. 
A few carpenters in Denver specialize in fire 
repair work, and they naturally get most of that 
class of business. The Federal company has 
been at some pains to acquaint these workmen 
with the fact that their needs can be quickly sup- 
plied by calling that yard. Often pieces of the 





ing a horseshoe pitching 
court, as an adjunct to 
a nearby filling station. 

Interviewed, the 
owner of the independ- 
ent station said: “At 
first, we had nothing 
but the horse shoes. So 
many men were drawn 
to the court that we de- 
cided to make it attrac- 
tive from the street. 
You would be. surprised 
how many players we 
have. We make no 
charge for the use of 
the court, but we cash 
in in many ways. Play- 











ers buy gas and oil of us 
and bring their friends 
here.” 

The picture shows 
the court being completed. Wide plank and 4x4 
uprights were used. The top of each backstop 
is finished with a piece of 2x4, which forms a 
convenient seat. 

Such opportunities for the sale of lumber 
exist in every neighborhood. Why not suggest 
to the independent oil dealer that a few dollars 
worth of lumber invested for a horseshoe pitch- 
ing court would prove profitable? 





An Excellent Window Display 


The accompanying illustration shows a very 
atractive window display of the F. L. Hill Lum- 
ber Co., Danville, Ill. The display was planned 
and executed by John H. Wilson, secretary of 
the company, who is a strong believer in the 
effectiveness of good window display advertis- 
ing. 

The display is now on view, and is attracting 
a great deal of favorable attention. In fact, Mr. 
Wilson says that a good many people have come 
from all parts of the 








city just to give it the 
“once-over.” 

The general setting of 
the display—that is, the 
background, including 
the door, telephone booth 
and ironing board cabi- 
nets —- are permanent 
fixtures. The very at- 
tractive miniature model 
house and the garage 
were made by Mr. Wil- 
son. In fact, everything 
in the display except the 
background and the min- 
iature automobile truck 
and dog are home-made. 
The streets are simulated 
by strips of wallboard 
painted black, while the 
sidewalks are strips of 
the same material 
painted white, and the 








Attractive window display planned by John H. Wilson, secretary F. L. 
Hill Lumber Co., Danville, Ill., who is seen standing at the right 


in any of the three classes. Each winner of 
this shield also will receive an attractive wall 
plaque as a permanent record of its success. 
Entries will be received until July 31, after 
which date the inspections will be carried out. 


lawn is painted green. 

The miniature street 
lamps are lit at night, 
giving a very pleasing 
effect. An added touch 
of realism is a fountain, seen in the right fore- 
ground just in front of the garage, from which 
water is constantly spouting, this feature con- 
tributing a bit of motion which helps to focus 
attention on the display. 


Gas station finds horseshoe pitching court a good sideline. 
of lumber 


It’s built 


original trim, sometimes perhaps with one end 
charred by fire, or in other cases an undamaged 
piece that has been ripped off, are brought or 
sent in to be matched. Sometimes the designs 
are of such recent type that they may be ordered 
by giving their identifying names or numbers. 
Promptness is an important factor in this special 
class of service, because as a rule the owner of 
a house that has been damaged by fire is 
anxious to get it back in condition for occupancy 
as soon as possible. 


Making Use of Sales Helps. 


[By E. B. Allen, Advertising Manager, W eather- 
best Stained Shingle Co., Inc.] 





There is a fast-growing demand among re- 
tail lumber dealers for the various kinds of 
sales helps furnished by manufacturers of build- 
ing materials. The aggressive methods of sell- 
ing that progressive dealers are using call for 
consistent use of such material. Every mail 
brings us fresh evidence of this increased use 
by the dealer of display and advertising mate- 
rial. We find dealers are using the material 
for window and counter displays, direct mail 
campaigns, house to house selling drives, news- 
paper advertising, and in connection with other 
mediums available for localized publicity. 

Window displays are receiving a great deal 
of attention. Many dealers not situated where 
pedestrian and auto traffic are heavy find it 
profitable to rent, for a short period at a time, 
a vacant store window in the shopping district, 
or one facing a well-traveled thoroughfare, for 
the display purposes. For such displays much 
worthwhile material can be secured from 
building material manufacturers. Often min- 
iature houses will be loaned for a short period 
by the manufacturer. These miniature houses 
always prove an attraction and can be made 
the “center piece” of a window display, lighting 
them at night. Some manufacturers of build- 
ing material furnish complete displays ready 
to set up. : 

For local direct mail campaigns the retail 
dealer is in an advantageous position. He can 
prepare mailing lists from first-hand informa- 
tion, which enables him to select only pros- 
pects likely to be interested and having ability 
to pay. Knowing these prospects, he can 
classify them as to new work or home modern- 
izing, and plan direct mail campaigns appro- 
priate to each class. 

Such lists of classified prospects will be wel- 
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comed by many manufacturers, who are glad 
to send complete direct mail campaigns to them. 
Often these campaigns are without cost to the 
dealer, or are offered at a very nominal charge 
per name. 

To supplement the dealer’s own direct mail 
work some mighty fine material for envelope 
enclosures and for mailing folders can be se- 
cured from almost any of the building mate- 
rial manufacturers. It is in this particular field 
of promotion that manufacturers’ advertising 
fits in to best advantage with the dealer’s plans. 
Availing himself of sales helps furnished by 
the manufacturer, the dealer is securing mate- 
rial well prepared and printed, and specially de- 
signed to help the dealer make sales of that 
particular product. 

Today, we all realize that a big share of the 
retail lumber dealer’s competition is outside of 
his industry. The consumer’s dollars are angled 
for by many other industries. So, it behooves 
the retail lumber dealer to avail himself of 
every sales help possible. 





Booklets That Help Dealer 


A trio of merchandising manuals, each rela- 
tively small in size but big in content, has been 
recently issued by the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion. These pamphlets, which measure 6 by 9 
inches, are packed with selling ideas which 
every dealer should have. 

One of these pamphlets is entitled “Roofs Are 
Sold, Not Bought,” and is a complete manual 
of modern selling methods for dealers, sales- 
men, yardmen, office employees, and carpenter 
contractor customers. It has eight pages of 
“questions and answers” covering every pos- 
sible question regarding asbestos and asphalt 
shingles with which a salesman may be con- 
fronted, and six pages are devoted to selling 
re-roofing jobs. 

Another entitled “Selling The Job Applied,” 
is a 36-page pamphlet giving several successful 
solutions: to the problem of getting remodeling 
business with the co-operation of carpenter con- 
tractor customers. This booklet deals with re- 
modeling in general, as well as re-roofing. 

The third of the trio is “Your Cash Cus- 
tomer,” a 24-page pamphlet thoroughly explain- 
ing the workings of the new Johns-Manville 
deferred payment plan, and telling how it can 
be put into use at once by dealers and carpenter 
contractors. The subject is made easily under- 
standable by five pages of “questions and 
answers.” 

Dealers desiring to secure these valuable mer- 
chandising pamphlets should address the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, or any of the company’s branch 
offices. 





Change in Managership 
KALOoNA, Iowa, May 4.—Charles Drollinger, 
of DeWitt, Lowa, has been appointed manager 
of the Eclipse Lumber Co.’s yard here. He 
succeeds Thomas Sparks, who resigned to go 
to the Van Horne yard of the Iowa Builders’ 
Supply Co. 





HARD TO TALK 


It is difficult to sell to some- 
one to whom you can not talk easily, naturally 
and forcefully. None of these is possible if 
you do not speak the customer’s language, do 
not sense his attitudes, do not grasp his needs, 
do not put yourself in his position. If the 
positions were reversed would you like it if a 
salesman high-hatted you, patronized you, 
ignored you, hurried you; would you be likely 
to buy if he talked technical terms about 
dimension and finish which you did not under- 
stand, talked prices beyond your reach, showed 
lumber of poorer quality than you desired, and 
generally speaking did not “size you up” in a 
way that made it easy and satisfactory to talk 
to him? It is hard to talk to a Patagonian 


to a Patagonian. 


unless you are—a Patagonian. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Announces Two New Windows 


In its brand new product—the New Vento 
Premier puttyless steel basement window—the 
Vento Steel Sash Co., Muskegon, Mich., has 
incorporated all of the advantageous features 





New Vento “Premier” basement window 


that made the previous Vento basement window 
so popular throughout the building material 
and construction field, plus a number of new 
features that materially add to the convenience 





New “Vento Challenger” basement window 


Goes to Distri 


In commenting on the fact that the Southern 
Pine Association will hold its mid-summer 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on July 7, 8 and 9, 
L. R. Putman, Chicago, merchandising coun- 
selor for the association, has this te, say: 

Much interest has been created by the deci- 
sion of the Southern Pine Association to hold 
its mid-summer meeting in Columbus, Ohio. 
Some think it an unusual place for southern 
pine producers to meet. So it is, but condi- 
tions are unusual, 

Secretary-Manager Berckes, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, in his annual report of 
March 24, made this statement: “Change is 
our greatest competitor. Those who meet 
these changes will survive any period of de- 
pression, but those who fail correctly to esti- 


mate new consumer attitudes, new distribu- 
tion problems, new manufacturing possibili- 


ties. will succumb.” 


Ohio Offers Attractions 


Changes in consumer attitudes and methods 
of distribution can only be _ intelligently 
studied where they occur, and these occur in 
the field of consumption and not at the saw- 
mill. Ohio happens to be the third best south- 
ern pine consuming state, surpassed only by 
Texas and Illinois. Ohio happens to have a 
well organized retail lumbermen’s association 
with an outstanding secretary who plans his 
work along broad and practical lines. In addi- 
tion to these important facts, the Columbus 
Lumbermen’s Club is constantly engaged in 
constructive work and represents all branches 
of the lumber business. For these reasons, 
backed up by cordial and insistant invitations 
from the Ohio lumbermen, the southern pine 
producers will gather at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus on July 7, 8, 9 and 10. 


On the night of Tuesday, July 7, Hoo-Hoo 
will hold forth. July 10 will be given over to 


the Ohio Lumbermen’s golf tournament, while 
the Sth and 9th will be used in the discussion 
of every phase of lumber’ merchandising, 
which, of course, must consider “consuming 
attitude and distribution problems.” 

Mr. Berckes in referring to his association 
in his report mentioned above, also said: ‘It 
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and all-around satisfaction of both builder and 
ultimate consumer. ; 

Like its predecessor, the Premier requires no 
puttying, the glass being held in air-tight con- 
tact with a cushion of cork by means of 
patented glazing clips. The window opens 
from the top for indirect ventilation, or swings 
full open from the bottom. A decidedly ad- 
vantageous and entirely new feature is the con- 
venient locking bar which extends from top 
to bottom of the sash and permits the window 
to be unlocked or locked from the sill level, 
eliminating the objectionable features hitherto 
encountered in windows having overhead locks, 

The Premier window is made of heavy special 
rolled copper bearing steel, in a newly designed 
tvpe of double channel construction which pro- 
vides double contact all the way around, plus 
unusual strength and rigidity. The easily oper- 
ated friction lock further insures perfect double 
contact at all points. The new hinge construc- 
tion eliminates the necessity of notching either 
sash or frame. Consequently it is believed that, 
taking all things together, the Premier is about 
as air-tight as it is humanly possible to build 
a basement window. 

Other features of merit incorporated exclu- 
sively in this window are fully described in the 
new Vento catalog, just off the press. 

Another new window also is announced, this 
being the New Vento Challenger, which _ while 
admittedly built for those with whom prices is 
the first. consideration, yet is well made of 
heavy gauge steel, all parts rigidly welded to- 
gether, double contact provided all around, and 
possessing numerous exclusive features such 2 
overhead ventilation, full opening by eithe 
swinging up or lowering the sash, no puttyins 
etc. 

In accordance with the long-established policy 
of the Vento company, these new products, like 
all others in its line, are sold through dealers 
exclusively. 


uters for Ideas 


is not material organization, not money, and 
not paid employees that mean most in times 
like these. It is collective thinking and 


planning that mean the most, and it is in this 
that we have been fortunate.” 


The Southern Pine Association is fortunate 
and, in fact, unusually successful in its col- 
lective thinking. Up to this time most of 


the thinking has been along the lines of manu- 
facture. Now it proposes to sit down in the 
consuming territory and think collectively 
with its distributers. The object is to find out 
just what these changed conditions are, which 
Mr. Berckes points our most deadly 
competitor. 

Those of us who keep in 
conditions in the field 
and consumption find it difficulty to convince 
the manufacturers of the changes. taking 
place. Sach branch of the business is so ab- 
sorbed in its own affairs that it overlooks its 
direct relation to the other branches. At the 
last annual meeting of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation there was in attendance the largest 
and most representative group of retail lum- 
bermen ever to attend a meeting of sawmill 
operators. Discussions were frank and many 
misunderstandings were ironed out. The way 
was paved for the final adoption, at Chicago 
on April 23 of the long discussed code of 
ethics by the manufacturers and retailers. 


out as 


touch with the 
of lumber distribution 


All Branches to Participate 


At Columbus all 
will be heard 
commission men 


branches of the industry 
from. The wholesalers and 
will have their say. Archi- 
tects, contractors, and building and loan rep- 
resentatives will participate. So a complete 
picture of the building industry, with particu- 
lar attention to lumber, will be reviewed. 
Here the southern pine producers will learn 
at first hand what is required to meet their 
greatest competitor, “change.” It is hoped 
and expected that through this unusual oppor- 
tunity of collective thinking with their 
tributers, the manufacturers will get the cor- 
rect estimate of the consumer attitudes, new 
distribution problems, and can thereby take 
better advantage of their new manufacturing 
possibilities. 


dis- 
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Desirable Qualities in New Fireproof Insulation 


Lumber and building material dealers will be 
interested in the statement that “for the first 
time in America, there is being produced a truly 
fireproofing insulation board.” Fire tests con- 
ducted in accordance with the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials’ standard specifica- 
tion for fire endurance and hose stream tests, 
satisied code requirements for non-bearing 
partitions in “Class A” fireproofing construc- 
tion. This material is now being introduced to 
the construction industry by the Thermax Cor- 
poration. It has been manufactured and used 
successfully throughout Europe for the last 
twelve years under the name of Heraklith with 
a consumption of over 50,000,000 feet in 1929. 

Thermax is the name of the product. It is 
virtually a “fireproofing insulating lumber,” em- 
bodying many other desirable qualities: light 
weight, structurally strong, vermin proof, sound- 
deadening, odorless and permanent. It is an 
ideal insulation board, lath plaster or stucco 
base, partition block or roof slab, and can be 
easily sawed or nailed. Thermax is manufac- 
tured in three thicknesses, 1, 2 and 3 inch, all 
20 inches wide and 64 inches long. 


Its uses in various types of buildings are in- 
numerable—apartments and hotels, homes, in- 
dustrial and manufacturing structures, cold 
storage plants, churches and theaters, semi- 
permanent exhibition buildings, resorts, poultry 
and brooder houses—in fact, buildings of all 
types can use Thermax advantageously in nu- 
merous ways. 

This fireproofing building material is produced 
in one continuous mechanical operation that 
shreds waste timber into long, tough fibers, 
passes the fibers through a bonding emulsion of 
high temperature cement, rolls, forms, dries 
and cuts the product into size. 

The first large and modern unit for producing 
this material in the United States has been built 
at Chewelah, Wash., near Spokane. Here the 
raw materials are assembled efficiently and eco- 
nomically. This plant is now in production 
and shipments are being made promptly. Ther- 
max will be distributed through the lumber 
and building material merchants of the country. 

Announcements and samples of this interest- 
ing product have already been sent to the trade. 
Authentic test data, construction details and 





literature of attractive nature for properly pre- 
senting the many merits of this new product to 
the architects, engineers, builders and consumers 
of the United States are available. In addition 
to this Thermax is being nationally avertised. 
Full pages in two colors are telling home-own- 
ing America of the unusual combination of ad- 
vantages found in this product. This same type 
of advertising is appearing in a long list of 
business papers reaching practically every field 
of building activity. 

The Thermax sales program is under the di- 
rection of R. E. Bennett, who, for a number 
of years, has been active and successful in sales 
direction and merchandising for leading manu- 
facturers of nationally known building products 
and insulating materials. A rapid growth and 
ready recognition for this newest addition to 
the insulating and building material field are 
forecast. 

General sales offices of the Thermax Cor- 
poration are at 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
Dealers who are interested may secure complete 
details regarding this new product by addressing 
inquiries to its offices. 

















Seventeen thousand square feet of Thermax fireproofing and insulating 
material has been placed on the roof of the plant of the Phenix Box & 
Label Co., at Kansas City, Mo. 











Interior view of Thermax plant, showing the complete units which 
manufacture Thermax, the fireproofing insulation in board form, I, 2, 
and 3 inches thick, in one continuous mechanical operation 


Children Learn Value of Building and Loan 


A recent essay contest for school children 
between the ages of 10 and 20 conducted by 
the Railroad Co-operative Building & Loan 
Association, New York City, brought forth 
some interesting contributions. 

The value of the building and loan association 
to home owners and savers was the subject of 
the essays. “The urge for home ownership is 
strongly present among school children between 
the ages of 10 and 20,” said George A. Martin, 
president of the association. “Even those who 
have spent most of their lives in the narrow 
confines of centers of population and industry 
see the possibilities of owning one’s home and 
the resultant joys and freedom of such an under- 
taking. An amazing understanding of the 
preparation and saving necessary before a home 
can be built or purchased is evidenced in the 
essays submitted by these children, and yet they 
express the thought that a home of one’s own 
is well worth the effort.” 

Excerpts from some of these essays which 
show something of the sentiment regarding the 
possession of a home which is growing up 
among the rising generation follow: 

B. Cully, the 


Kendig 17-year old prize win- 


ner, of Myerstown, Pa., wrote: “The build- 
ing and loan association offers us an oppor- 
tunity to make ourselves worthy of happi- 
hess by providing a legitimate method of 


Saving. It is of inestimable value to savers 
and home owners in America. Its value is 
hot computable in dollars and cents, but in 


terms of the unlimited happiness afforded 
countless past and which will be afforded 
countless future participants.” 

“Any organization that helps and fosters 
the ideal of ‘A nation of home. owners,’” 
writes Helen Lipschutz, of New York City, 
“may well be considered one of the corner- 


stones of American democracy.” 

“It is the fond dream of every man to have 
a happy home cf his own or enough money 
laid by in a reliable place to provide for ease 
and comfort in his declining years,” is the 
view of Thomas K. Egan, another 17-year 
old boy, who helped his father to construct 
the home in which the family lives in the 
Bronx, New York, and knows what it means 


to move from a crowded apartment to a 
home. 

“To possess a house gives one a sense of 
security, comfort and peace of which the 
monthly rent payer knows nothing,” writes 
EFlizabeth Macaley, also of New York, 13 
years old, who won the first prize in the 
grade school division. 


A New England boy, Walter S. Wagner, of 
Newton Centre, Miss., emphasizes the fact 
that home owning tends to make a family 
thrifty. “A home of one’s own does much 
for one who works with his brain or his 
muscle,” he thinks. “As an incentive it wards 
off many temptations to spend money care- 
lessly. A man who has earned, saved and 
paid for his home will be a better man, a 
better husband, and a better citizen of his 


community as well as his country.” 
improving 


The gratifying results of an 


owned home are recognized by Ann C. 
Bednar, of Boonton, N. J. “One can readily 
realize the happiness and zeal with which 


the family works when it has its own home. 
When the home is our own we feel that when 
we paint or improve the dwelling in any 
way we are adding to the beauty of the 
locality and adding to our personal likes and 
demands. When the home is not ours we 
feel that we have nothing to live for—that 
our own source of income goes for the bet- 
terment and advancement of someone else’s 
property.” 

“One interesting point brought out by a 
study of the essays was that so many of 
the contestants have lived in multiple-family 
dwellings within the confines of Manhattan 
Island all their lives,” said Mr. Martin. 
“These youngsters have a deep-seated crav- 
ing to get out into the country. They know 
that they are missing something. In all the 
essays the plausibility of starting to save 
early in life was clearly indicated. 

“Love of the outdoors and for a garden 
and trees and fresh air is prominent in the 
list of reasons why home owning is so de- 
sirable as submitted by these members of the 
younger generation. 

“The public must be educated and stimu- 
lated in the merits and benefits of home own- 
ership just as they must be in questions of 
hygiene. This essay contest was designed 
to sway the growing generation towards 
home ownership and its benefits and we be- 
lieve that it has been in a large measure 
successful.” 
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Unfinished Plywood Furniture Sells 


SEATTLE, WasuH., May 2.—Striking evidence 
of profits which await wide-awake retailers in 
the sale of unfinished furniture is seen in the 
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A good lesson learned early was that they 
must lean heavily on items which had sold con- 
sistently, avoiding a large stock of those which 
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Show window of the Bon Marche, department store at Seattle, Wash., displaying Douglas fir 
plywood unfinished furniture 


experience of one store which specializes on 
items of plywood construction. 

The unfinished furniture department of the 
Bon Marche, large Seattle department store, 
reports that an unfinished line made from 
Douglas fir plywood has succeeded beyond its 
highest hopes. The store pushed the line orig- 
inally as a stimulant to sales of high-profit 
paints, but soon found that the unfinished fur- 
niture itself returned from 33% percent to 50 
percent profit on a stock of large proportions, 
in addition to increasing paint sales more than 
100 percent within eighteen months. 

Furthermore, a majority of the hundreds of 
pieces of unfinished furniture carried in stock 
by the store move out within a very short time, 
while a recent inventorv revealed that not a 
single item had been on hand more than six 
months. 

Former Line Unsatisfactory 

Frank C. Coe, manager of the department, 
reports that in January, 1930, the Bon Marche 
was carrying perhaps a half-dozen items of 
unfinished furniture. There was an occasional 
demand for the product, which the store had 
been satisfied to supply without development, 
for it was classed almost as a non-profit item. 
However, furniture department heads, realizing 
that unfinished furniture was growing in impor- 
tance as a means of stimulating sales of expen- 
sive lacquers, determined to push as an experi- 
ment a line made from Douglas fir plywood. 
They stocked as many different models as pos- 
sible, working out a plan whereby manufac- 
turers would supply them many new and at- 
tractive designs in exchange for a chance at 
larger, more frequent orders, in case the furni- 
ture did prove a success. 

It did. From the beginning the large, varied 
display attracted attention—lots of it. Women 
were enthusiastic about the exceptionally pleas- 
ing designs, and seemed to relish the prospect 
of planning their own color schemes. The fur- 
niture began to move. Within a few weeks the 
Bon Marche knew it had stumbled on a best 
seller, and turned its attention to making these 
early sales profit-bearing. The store studied 
results carefully, and very shortly found that 
plywood brought few complaints, because of its 
resistance to warping and because it never split, 
due to its sturdy cross-grain construction. It 
held nails perfectly. Also the cut-out work and 
decoration to which the cross-grain lends itself 
made plywood stock graceful and attractive to 
the purchaser. 


Coast Hemlock 


Tacoma, WaASH., May 2.—West Coast hem- 
lock has been used to produce artistic effects in 
the Charlotte Mottet Library, just completed 
in this city. The building is a gift to the Ta- 
coma Public Library by Frederic Mottet as 
a memorial to his wife, Charlotte White Mottet. 

Located in the McKinley Hill district, a high 
class residential section, the building is in the 
style of a French provincial cottage. It pro- 
vides for a reading room 32x50 feet with a 
vaulted roof, with trusses and timber work 
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might enjoy a brief popularity and die. Prices 
on all weak items were reduced for clearance, 
and henceforth the going was smoother. 

A further invaluable step in developing the 
department was the establishment of service on 
the furniture at the time of its sale. This saved 
after-sale service and consequent loss of time, 
profit, and, perhaps, customers. Now, with 
each sale, detailed information as to choice of 
colors, qualities of the wood, and application 
of finishes is supplied to the customer, either 
through literature or demonstration. Inciden- 
ally, the demonstrator is the store’s best paint 
salesman. 

Last of the Bon Marche discoveries, and one 
of the best, was that unfinished furniture should 
be advertised. A furniture line which averages 
40 percent profit can not reasonably be treated 
as a stepchild. Good newspaper advertising 
and point-of-sale and window displays mean the 
same thing to unfinished furniture that they 
mean to any other product—more, in fact, for 
this line is not a staple and must be sent into 
the spotlight to receive recognition. 

That’s not all the story, for the Bon Marche 
is still learning. But today, barely eighteen 
months after the department was first estab- 
lished, this store probablv sells more unfinished 
furniture than any other retail outlet in the 
State of Washington. 





The young optician graduates, 
His banner is unfurled, 

He’s now prepared at modest rate 
To treat the cock-eyed world. 


eautities Library 


exposed, and wings that provide accommoda- 
tions for the staff and for a children’s room. 

The exterior walls are of common brick, 
white-washed except for the quoins and the 
brick trim around the arched entrance. The 
hipped roof is framed of 2x6 hemlock sheathing 
carried on two scissor trusses. The sheathing 
is covered with western red cedar shingles, laid 
double, the under course being No. 2 Royals 
stained to give a weathered gray effect. 

The inside of the main reading room, includ- 
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Interior of reading room, showing use of knotty West Coast hemlock as paneling for charging 
sheathing and for trusses, Charlotte Mottet Memorial Library, 


desk and walls and as 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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ing the trusses, roof sheathing, vertical panel- 
ing on the walls, the bookcases and the charg- 
ing desk are all of knotty West Coast hemlock 
with the moisture content reduced to 8 percent. 
The wall paneling is of vertical sheathing ran- 
dom widths with special joint molds. The same 
paneling is used for the front of the charging 
desk. All of the hemlock trim is lacquered, 
the walls, ceiling and trusses being clear lacquer 
and the cabinet work slightly tinted. 

The style is carried out by the use of wrought 
iron for the hardware straps on the trusses and 
the grille on the entrance arch and for the 
lighting fixtures. An unusual feature is the 
way the name of the building is shown in let- 
ters cut from lead and applied on the grille in 
the entrance arch. 


There is the charm of simplicity about the 
entire design which is heightened by the infor- 
mality of the knotty hemlock panels. It is an 
interesting use of this material which is attain- 
ing a wide popularity as a decorative trim for 
certain types of architecture. 

The building was constructed under the 
supervision of a committee composed of Miss 
Jacqueline Noel, city librarian, Silas E. Nelson, 
architect, who prepared the plans, and Clark 
W. Gould, in whose charge was the selection 
of the lumber. The lumber was seasoned in 
the new type dryer of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., insuring uniformity of moisture 
content and a minimum of checking. The lum- 
ber came from its mills and was sold through 
the John Dower Lumber Co., retailer. 





Liquidates After 35 Years 


BEAUMONT, TEX., May 4.—As a result of 
the liquidation of the Keith Lumber Co., May 1 
recorded the passing out of the lumber indus- 
try of a concern that has been closely identified 
with it for 35 years. For many years the 
Keith Lumber Co. was one of the largest yel- 
low pine operators in this section and J. Frank 
Keith was known and respected from one end 
of the country to the other as the highest type 
of business man, civic leader and captain of in- 
dustry. Mr. Keith passed away a number of 
years ago and his son carried on as head of 
the organization. He, too, died several months 
ago and as there was no one in the immediate 
family to continue the business, it was decided 
to liquidate and close up its affairs. For sev- 
eral years the activities of the company have 
been principally in the wholesale branch of the 
business. 

T. H. Hunter, jr. formerly vice president 
and an officer and director of the company for 
more than 20 years, has completed arrange- 
ments to continue in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness on his own account. 

J. J. Hammersly, who has been manager of 
the hardwood department for more than 8 
years, has become associated with Bass Harless 
Lumber Co. at Mermentau, La., this connection 
having become effective May 1. 





Vancouver Company's Prop- 
erties Sold at Auction 


_Vancouver, B. C., May 2.—Properties of the 
Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.), here, were sold 
at auction in the courthouse on April 30 by 
Registrar J. F. Mather, for $1,200,000. The 
assets, comprising two sawmills, one on False 
Creek, Vancouver, and the other on the north 
shore of Burrard Inlet, and 944,000,000 feet of 
timber, were knocked down to Robert Bone, 
Vancouver manager for the Montreal Trust Co., 
on behalf of that company, and Calvin Fentress, 
ot Chicago, who are trustees of the first mort- 
gage bonds. This was the only bid. The first 
mortgage bondholders’ claim amounted to 
$1,500,000. The Royal Bank of Canada held a 
second mortgage for $87,275, and G. G. Rives, 
of New Orleans, was joint trustee with Mon- 
treal Trust Co. of a third mortgage for $410,000. 
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Says Individuality in Home Building 
Will Never Be Relinquished 


LittLE Rock, ArkK., May 6.—That the people 
of this country are not ready to adopt any sug- 
gestion that would lead to completely stand- 
ardized homes, and that they will never be will- 
ing to depart from the practice of individuality 
in design and construction, is the thought of 
Morgan D. E. Hite, research architect of the 
Southern Oak Flooring Industries, of this city. 
The New York Times recently carried a report 
of a conference held at the White House in 
Washington, participated in by seven trade jour- 
nal editors and the President. This report quoted 
the editor of Architecture as suggesting that 
one way to solve the problem facing the coun- 
try today would be to standardize building con- 
struction and to depart from the practice of 
making every home “a special tailoring job.” 
Mr. Hite felt so strongly on this subject that 
he addressed a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times, in which, among other things, he 
said: 

Mr. Saylor is quoted in your dispatch in such 
a way as to cast aspersion on the fact that the 
building of the homes of the families of this 
country remains today as it always has been, 
as he terms it, “a special tailoring job.” 

Mr. Saylor remarks, too, and which your head- 
line implies is a diagnosis of national troubles 
and an offer of remedies, that the homes of this 
country should be built on a system by which 





NO USE PUTTING 

an icicle on the stove. A frozen finger or toe 
should be thawed out gradually. There is a 
technique in handling chilly customers. The 
efficient salesman is especially attentive to 
them, and especially alert to make a little sug- 
gestion, a judicious compliment to their judg- 
ment, to show a dignified yet friendly readiness 
to serve. He is keen to try to find out if the 
cold attitude is the result of timidity, fear, 
resentment, unwillingness to spend, an outside 
influence, or what not. If he can discover the 
cause, it is much easier to apply a remedy. 
Above all, he should not meet the customer 
with an atmosphere more polar than his own, 
for that kind of a customer will be looking 
for a chance to resent, complain, disparage. 
Make special effort to thaw out the chilly. 





each home would be as distinguished from the 
other as one postage stamp in a sheet is distinct 
and individual from the others on the sheet. In 
other words, he suggests the methods used in 
building skyscrapers as the criterion by which 
the homes of this country should be built, dis- 
regarding two vital factors, consideration of 
either one of which makes his remarks worth- 
less in this connection. 

In the first place, the cost of utilizing steel 
and so-called standardized methods for building 
homes has proved so prohibitive, even in theory, 
that you may go from end to end of this broad 
land without finding Mr. Saylor’s idea being put 
into effect even in an embryo stage. The reason 
for this is that lumber is, in the United States 
as it has been in all countries which now have 
or have had enormous forested areas, the true 
economic material for the major portion of build- 
ing construction requirements in such countries. 

This sure-footed economic position of lumber 
in the United States is what causes that im- 
mense industry to persist against every effort to 
displace it and to disparage it. The lumber in- 
dustry produces annually in the United States 
35 billion square feet of lumber—sold and uti- 
lized. This is an inconceivable quantity, and 
the amazement of competitive industries, which 
hope to secure this market, at the vitality of 
the lumber industry is equalled only by the 
amazing fact that the lumber produced annually 
in this country, if used for paving a highway 


30 feet wide, sufficient for four or five auto- 
mobiles running abreast, would reach from the 
earth to the moon. 

The vitality, therefore, of an industry which 
can find a market every year for that quantity 
of its product, is undeniable, and its “place in 
the sun” belongs to it by economic right. 

The.second factor which Mr. Saylor ignores in 
his zeal to put home building in this country 
on the same basis as the printing of postage 
stamps insofar as complete standardization is 
concerned, is the fact that the problem of the 
home is dominated by the feminine mind and the 
feminine attitude. 

No manufacturer in this country whose 
product remotely touches the feminine sphere 
will risk putting out a product which is not de- 
signed to harmonize with feminine desires. The 
classic example of resistance to the feminine de- 
mand, of course, is the delay by the Ford Motor 
Co. in changing from the Model T to the designs 
now in use. 

Radio manufacturers, in spite of the fact that 
they are making a product than which nothing 
is more modern and new, found early in their 
experience that if they were to get radio sets 
into the American homes the shape and form 
and color of their models had to conform pre- 
cisely to the desires of the American women. In 
kitchens and in bathrooms and in laundries the 
women permit any shape and form in the equip- 
ment which is strictly “modern” or indicative 
of the machine-age. But in the rest of the 
home such shapes are taboo. 

Therefore, the radio, which was—and is—so 
highly prized by the menfolk in families, in 
order to get into the living room of the house, 
had to conform to the design of furnishings. The 
women strictly debarred it from taking on any 
shape resembling a machine or an electric re- 
frigerator, for example. 

The point is that women dominate all design 
in connection with the houses built in this 
country, whether built for their ownership or 
for their rental. Women, for example, have a 
peculiar attitude which has prevented up to 
now and resisted every effort made by any or- 
ganized and unorganized foree to standardize 
husbands, babies, and homes. All three of these 
of course are closely inter-related. A woman 
will not have a standardized husband, she will 
not have a baby like somebody’s else, and she 
wants her home to be as individual as her hus- 
band and children are—that is to say, strictly 
her own. Therefore, I am very much afraid 
that Mr. Saylor will have to live a long, long 
time before he will see this feminine power, in 
the United States at least, broken down. 

Moreover, Mr. Saylor’s ideas of construction 
have proved to be the most expensive in the 
world, and so far beyond the ability of an 
ordinary American family to pay for, that they 
have chosen to build their homes of lumber and 
lumber products as far as possible because by 
that means they were enabled to own a home 
at a reasonable figure, with some hope of paying 
for it. To show the disparity in cost, between 
Mr. Saylor’s idea of how buildings ought to be 
built on standardized methods, and the actual 
cost of a home which the use of lumber permits, 
a scientifically planned and equipped kitchen 
and dining room, such as has proved a marvel 
to the modernistic trend of thought, produced 
by the Pullman company, costs a mere $53,000. 
For this price ten families could be provided 
each with a lovely little home—built of lumber 
products—of six rooms and a sun porch and a 
bathroom—and a garage. And it is not im- 
possible that even a new Ford car could be in- 
cluded in the price of each of these houses— 
$5,300 each. This as against the wonderful 
standardized steel and metal and composite Pull- 
man kitchen and dining room costing $53,000. 

Moreover, Mr. Saylor says that people have 
insisted on their homes being a ‘special tailor- 
made job.” What of it? Can he point out any 
building on Manhattan island that is not a “spe- 
cial tailor-made job”? Can he point out a build- 
ing anywhere, that is not specially tailored? It 
is the nature of building construction that build- 
ings must be tailored to order. Is it Mr. Saylor’s 
idea that this privilege should be restricted to 
owners of great skyscrapers only, and the 
average American home owner shall be com- 
pelled to submit to the strait-jacket of sameness 
and the drabness of standardization a la Russia? 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. 
sixteen weeks ended that date, 


C., May 4.—Following is the National Lumber 


Manufacturers’ 


identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 





Association report for the week ended 
covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 








April 25, and for 











ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: ; Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
Southern Pine Association...... eoeveescosete 115 36,305,000 66 38 094, 000 738 38,010,000 79 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 195 113,898,000 67 114,357,000 73 124,211,000 78 
W estern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 - 3,760,000 65 28, 547, 000 78 26,961,000 82 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 4,679,000 74 3,975,000 136 3,639,000 90 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 1,184,000 94 749,000 70 1,705,000 178 
North Carolina Pine Association............. $3 5,148,000 71 4,610,000 77 4'012,000 127 
ea i 438 194,974,000 67 ~~ 190,332,000 “75 ~~ 198,538,000 “80 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 172 16,101,000 53 18,791,000 68 18,111,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 16 2'206, 000 61 1,442,000 63 1,139,000 77 
Total hardwoods ..........eccececeececees 188 18,307,000 "54 68 19,250,000 “79 
a al ok a aa on bs al a gt ora rangle 610 213,281,000 65 75 217,788,000 80 
SIXTEEN WEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
Beoutnern Pine Association... csccccccsccccses 123 571,212,00v 66 615,426,000 77 621,159,000 77 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 195 1,594,267,000 63 1,670,020,000 72 1,748,677,000 75 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 358,564,000 63 431,554,000 77 408,590,000 74 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.t.. 25 57,065,000 84 152,218,000 82 149,268,000 72 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 33,070,000 78 $4,221,000 75 $4,903,000 86 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 F 29,673,000 60 19,108. 000 68 20,735,000 63 
North Carolina Pine Association............. 45 70,918,000 64 79,347,000 91 65,490,000 77 
Total softwoods .........ccccccccccccccecs 479 2,714,769,000 64 "3,011,894,000 74 3,058,822,000 “75 
Hardwoods: seats . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 173 255,318,000 57 299,508,000 76 305,486,000 79 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 61,793,000 55 39,267,000 62 40,411,000 68 
PED crkhccvccncnwesenresasvsxce 195 317, 111,000 57 338,775,000 74 345,897,000 “78 
DUET ‘iicibinconnouseoutenceneccceca 652 3,031,880,000 64 3,350,669,000 74 3,404,719,000 76 


*Average weekly number. tTen weeks. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 4.—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage April 25, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 
Orders of 
No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
MOUtRern Fime Agsmeciation. ..ccccesccccccccccses 111 855,349,000 98,763,000 12 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 165 1,458,003,000 107,931,000 28 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 87 ,242,798,000 112,580,000 9 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 7 260,993,000 20,382,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 161 950,754,000 136,835,000 14 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsuxkosH, Wis., May 4.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 


ended April 25: Percent 
of Ca- 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 45 units*. 9,354,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 4,046,000 90,000 43 
RREOTRGEYT cccescene 3,039,000 68.000 32 
Orders receivedt..... 2,465,000 55,000 26 
Orders on hand..... i >) Yee 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 63 units*.13,214,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 2,084,000 31,000 16 
EOROMEET cvececccce 1,667,000 26,000 12 
Orders receivedt.. . 2,490,000 39,000 19 


Orders on hand..... 6,445,000 ..... 


Combined production of hardwoods and hem- 
lock for the week amounted to 59 percent of 
productive capacity. 


*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments, 


Southern Pine Report 


New OrLeAns, LA., May 4.—For the week 
ended April 25, Saturday, 131 mills of total 
capacity of 13914 units (a unit representing an 
average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 31, 1930), 
report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- 


ciation: Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 





Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years. ... 58,326,000 saat 
BOA ccccsce --- $8,148,000 65.40 .... 

Shipments® ..... 1,918 40,278,000 69.06 105.58 

Orders 
Received* .1,920 40,320,000 69.13 105.69 
On hand end 

week .+++4,894 102,774,000 


+Car basis is 21,000 feet. 

*Orders were 100.10 percent of shipments. 

tOrders on hand at above 131 mills showed 
an increase of 0.04 percent, or 42,000 feet, dur- 
ing the week. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seatr_e, Wasu., May 6—The 221 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended May 2 reported: 

115,848,000 


131,901,000 13.86% 
110,945,000 23% 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


over production 
under production 


341 mills whose production re- 
reported as 


A group of 
ports of 1931 to date are complete, 
follows : 


Average weekly operating capacity 297,979,000 
Average weekly cut for 17 weeks— 
I «-\phils’ gi ht turf al hme rac oe rd sk em 158,450,000 
ee ct ae Nee eee 120,211,000 


133,300,000 


A group of 
the week ended May 2 was 115,848,000 
reported distribution as follows: 


feet, 


Unfilled 


Shipments Orders Orders 


_.  SCrrere 42,559,000 41,940,000 109,229,000 
Domestic 

cargo 50,705,000 45,187,000 193,007,000 
Export ... 25,980,000 11 161, 000 153,082,000 
Local 12,657,000 SERED a cideeeines 


1: 31,901,000 110,945,000 455.3 318, 000 


A group of 195 mills, whose reports of pro- 


duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 


Week ended Average for 17 weeks 

May 2, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 111,946,000 100,364,000 157,974,000 
Shipments 129,029,000 105,838,000 146,916,000 
Orders 107,801,000 109,087,000 146,082,000 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly whole- 
sale commodity price index declined to 68.4 for 
the week ended April 29, 1931, from 68.9 for 
the week ended April 22, 1931. 


| 





221 mills whose production for | 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., May 6.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended May 2: 
Total number of mills reporting, 81: 


Actual production for week...... 31,851,000 
NN, esnaru wiatace Grae eign salar ere 26,734,000 
COOSM POGOTVOR. 66c cv ciccevcccves 29,516,000 


Report of 60 mills: 
Operating capacity 
Average for 3 previous years.... 


67,059,000 
47,031,000 


Actual production for week..... 29,946,000 
Report of 81 mills: 

Average production .......-scce0- 39,381,000 
ar ee ee 112,346,000 
Stock on hand—May 2.......... 1,196,525,000 


Identical mills reporting, 60: 

Production— 
Operating capacity 
Average for 3 


67,059,000 
47,031,009 
Week ended 


previous years.. 
Week ended 


May 2, 1931 May 3, 1930 
Actual for week.. 29,946,000 48,277,000 
i ee Ee 25,935,000 32.794. 000 


Orders received 28,795,000 31,919,000 


Identical mills reporting, 79: 


Production— 
Average for 3 previous years.. 

Week ended 

May 2, 1931 

119,956,000 


38,989,000 
Week ended 
May 3, 1930 

136,292,000 


Unfilled orders..... 
Gross stocks on 
Fre 1,178,877,000 


Southern Pine Costs 


New Orteans, La., May 4.—The Southern 
Pine Association’s cost statement for February 
gives the average cost per thousand feet, board 
measure, of producing and shipping southern 
pine lumber,-not including interest on loans or 
invested capital. This report—covering 66 mills 
operating 82 units that produced 108,389,224 
feet—shows that the average total cost per 
thousand feet for that month was $23.64. This 
is a decrease of 30 cents below the average 
cost for January, which on a_ production of 
106,111,391 feet was $23.94, and a decrease of 
$2.63 from February of last year. The aver- 
age cost for the first two months of 1931 was 
$23.79 on a total production of 214,500,615 feet, 
compared with $26.01 on a production of 379,- 
513,958 feet for 1930. Of the 51 concerns 
whose mills are included in this report, 23 
showed costs less than the average. The figures 
for the entire number show a spread from a 
low of $15.76 to a high of $35.41. 


1,168,904,000 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Northern Hemlock-Hardwood Monthly Report 


OsuHKosH, WIs., 


May 4.—The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association 


reports as follows March production and shipments, and stocks April 1: 
Unsold Hardwood Stocks on Hand April 1, 1931, as Reported by 26 Pirms 














Dry Green 
AsH— 
SR nda oat sate oe a 1,111,000 167,000 
OE Se ore 682,000 78,000 
ee inno eg raibigieines 1,526,000 287,000 
i A ck 5a atin Bile idee 1,434,000 222,000 
i ee eee 1,692,000 443,000 
6,445,000 1,197,000 
Bass wooD— 
SS a re 414,000 205,000 
Beis Ga ue eats eae ier 3,857,000 1,209,000 
ee er en ak 3,069,000 675,000 
Be ars o wikiers: wee eaten 6,726,000 1,397,000 
I Oe dade a baa se a 7,700,000 2,117,000 
we © GOUR. xc ese oceececie See 1,675,000 
ae, ESN nese www 183,000 171,000 
27,208,000 7,449,000 
Harp MAPLE— 
ae ree 4,422,000 1,468,000 
POSS Te 3,320,000 4,000 
Ss ag oS donne aceiel een 8,581,000 2,394,000 
, Ee a eS ree 4,501,000 1,420,000 
RB er ee 13,036,000 6,789,000 
Flooring stock ......... 16,195,000 5,437,000 
50,061,000 8,312,000 
Sorr MAPLE— 
RS Sees 690,000 98,000 
ER Re 411,000 77,000 
SBN dak a terns aw eae 1,414,000 319,000 
OS A rere ae 2,017,000 271,000 
he MN aati kau) dhs Si gure ie ai 633,000 44,000 
ce a aro 39,000 31,000 
5,204,000 $40,000 


Unsold 1- and 2-inch Hemlock Stocks on 


1x4 in. and wider 














Dry Green 

Rock ELM— 
Se ore ie ea wie ae ae ee ee 144,000 119,000 
a ee ee 264,000 287,000 
i fF See 502,000 294,000 
Be ee i owt ecewens ee 331,000 124,000 

1,241,000 824,000 
Sort ELM— 
erg aioe Ab atc eh de sci 3,388,000 674,000 
NR ae Sia al Sal iva 3 le 1,664,000 344,000 
Se a NN as a iecrds has 5,665,000 1,068,000 
Be I Gos wia'niplaceiwwiguw 2,554,000 757,000 
BG Ce eee 1,907,000 944,000 

15,178,000 3,787,000 
BircH— 
Dl ao a cceteaaa 11,011,000 3,154,000 
IN oo i aa 5 eu eta wie asec 7,059,000 1,521,000 
eee ee 19,190,000 4,500,000 
oO Per ee 15,100,000 3,925,000 
i 2 er 15,405,000 7,617,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 fact. strips.. 48,000 74,000 
No. 2 & better 4&6’..... 1,265,000 605,000 
a PR Pee ae ee. 3,884,000 100,000 
pe oe ae ee 748,000 97,000 

910,000 21,593,000 

OaK— 
inet Fas! ps iv a bce a 74,000 69,000 
Sr rere ro 70,000 31,000 
ee eer ee 160,000 80,000 
OE 2 ee a 199,000 38,000 
eS een 475,000 20,000 
rere ).. Ler 

1,028,000 238,000 


Hand March 1, 1931, by Grades (21 Pirms) 
2x4 in. and wider Thicker than 2-in. 





Dry Green Dry Green Dry Green 

OE A as at rng tals eh Based. ey Gee a BR 1,429,000 731,000 14,806,000 4,891,000 1,014,000 583,000 
Merchants SD. died a acre a nciee ae een 2,944,000 1,402,000 17,407,000 10,176,000 438,000 592,000 
gw aia soe abies bao ase 4,191,000 2,175,000 20,846,000 5,152,009 ieeans te acee 

No. sds aa Gi arise taxes ea weno aba ae aaa 6,420,000 3,773,000 29,798,000 $. ROE en oe 
Oe 20 kt hs oa pice eaten ahaha 1,724,000 1,824,000 8,281,000 4,246, REN rarer 
Mill ‘is ESE OE Ee re en yee 117,000 15,000 211,000 Sa COC aseesle  ceenas 
16,825,000 8,919,000 91,349,000 32,549,000 1,452,000 1,175,000 


The figures for twelve months, April 1, 


hemlock, 61; all woods, 56. 
Statistics for March, 1931 





26 Firms 

27 Firms-——.__ Unsold 

Production Shipments Aprill 
0 a ae 299,000 85,000 7,642,000 
Basswood ..... 1,663,000 1,777,000 34,657,000 
TS eee Sa eer ee 
OS See 7,374,000 4,051,000 96,103,000 
RR ate 1,378,000 606,000 21,030,000 
OO eee 10,274,000 5,840,000 74,417,000 
Ee 33,000 102,000 1,266,000 
Mixed hrdwd.. 390. 000 yo ere 








Total hrdwd. 21,454,000 12,631,000 235,115,000 
Hemlock, 1x2”. 7,899,000 5,432,000 149,642,000 


Grand totals. 29,353,000 18,063,000 384,757,000 
Unsold Stock, April 1, 1931 
Hardwood (26 Firms)— 








De scacnoays Gheee eee 180,875,000 

RD. 2. a atu aecnsimaaces 54,240,000 

ee 234,115,000 
Hemlock, 1x2-inch (27 Firms)— 

RE eres 108,174,000 

RR ere 41,468,000 

CN UII, 5 ed eee 149,642,000 
NN? ok dor cate ease 384,757,000 


1930 to March 31, 1931, 
centages of those for the corresponding period of 1929-1930: 


make the following per- 
Production—All hardwoods, 53; 


Shipments—All hardwoods, 58; hemlock, 61; all woods, 60. 


April 1 Unsold Hardwoods—23 Same Firms 








cr 1931 ~ r 1930——_, 
Dry Green Dry Green 
Ash 5,917,000 1,165,000 2,865,000 2,131,000 


Bass- 
wood 25,393,000 6,199,000 15,236,000 11,298,000 
Birch 64,730,000 20,590,000 28,737,000 38,628,000 
Elm _ 1,330,000 841,000 604,000 770,000 
Elm 13,952,000 3,469,000 6,510,000 5,678,000 


Hard 
Maple40,597,000 16,070,000 22,642,000 28,413,000 


Soft 
Maple 3,964,000 817,000 1,469,000 1,577,000 
Oak 1,018,000 236, 000 1,107, "000 "432, 000 





156,901,000 49,387,000 79,170,000 88,927,000 
April 1—Unsold Hemlock—23 Identical Pirms 





r 1931 ~ c 1930 ~ 

1x4” 2x4” 1x4” 2x4” 
No.1 2,071,000 18,327,000 3,057,000 22,354,000 
Merc. 3,525,000 22,166,000 2,645,000 25,574,000 
No. 2 6,296,000 23,354,000 5,275,000 21,862,000 
No.3 8,405,000 32,849,000 6,792,000 23,323,000 
No. 4 3,348,000 11,760,000 2,951,000 7,868,000 
M.run_ 132,000 227,000 359,000 212,000 








Bookings Almost Equal Cut 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 
Wasuincton, D. C., May 7.—Five hundred and sixty-four softwood mills of seven associa- 


tions for the week ended May 2 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
23,000 feet, shipments, 229,342,000 feet, and orders, 


production aggregating 207,7 


Association 
207,401,000 feet. 


The week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 


Southern Pine Association..............-+eee8: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association......... 


Western Pine Mfrs. Association. 


aS na aac Wie wee 


Hardweods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn 
Totals, hardwoods..... 


Calif. White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. ASsn........ 
Northern Pine Mfrs. Association.............. 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn..... 
North Carolina Pine Association..............: 














No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ae 135 36,176,000 43,428,000 41,706,000 
ac 221 115,848,000 131,901,000 110,945,000 
on 81 31,851,000 26,734,000 29,516,000 
a 23 11,179,000 15,565,000 16,041,000 
oa 7 4,544,000 3,693,000 3,036,000 
be 17 2,121,000 1,551,000 1,439,000 
ae 80 6,004,000 6,470,000 4,718,000 
ne 564 207,723,000 229,342,000 207,401,000 
mr 207 18,140,000 20,641,000 20,130,000 
- 17 2,530,000 2,027,000 1,441,000 
224 20,670,000 22,668,000 21,571,000 
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To Preserve Old Missouri 
Log Home 


ASHLAND, Ma., May 5.—A century-old Mis- 
souri log house would scarcely be considered a 
plaything by most men who are ready to retire 
from active business, but to James L. Wilcox, 
editor of the Ashland Bugle for 54 years, it 
offers untold possibilities as a pastime for him 
in his declining years. His idea is to preserve 
for present and future generations the house- 
hold appointments of pioneer Missouri days, and 
yet make a recreational haven to serve him as 
a retreat after business hours. 

The farm on which the pioneer house sits 
has, until Mr. Wilcox bought it, been in the 
hands of one family since the early days of 
the nineteenth century and has changed little 
during the periods of successive ownership. It 
embraces 151 acres near Ashland. 

Surrounded by a picturesque rail fence, 
reminiscent of New England, there is an expan- 
sive lawn which rises gradually to a beautiful 
eminence populated by majestic black oaks, 
walnuts, hickories and other virgin forest tim- 
ber. At the summit of this promontory is the 
Wilcox house. 

The oldest unit of the building is considerably 
more than a century old, its walls being of 
logs, its rafters of unpeeled poles, its floors of 
hewn black oak and its mantelpiece and win- 
dow and door casings of black walnut. Gigan- 
tic fireplace chimneys of native stone tower 
above the ridgepole. 

This original unit of the house, although of 
extremely durable construction, was not very 
pleasing to the eye as it was very box-like in 
appearance, nor was it spacious enough to serve 
Mr. Wilcox’s purpose. He added log rooms 
on either side of the center unit, being careful 
to preserve the rustic appearance yet giving the 
entire structure more symmetry. Along the 
front he has built an enormous porch with pil- 
lars of native stone and balusters of rustic 
white oak poles. 

As it now stands the house is seventy-five feet 
long and one must pass through six rooms in 
going from the north fireplace to the sunroom at 
the south end. The completed plans call for 
six additional rooms and a rear porch of the 
same dimension as that on the front of the 
house. 

This is probably the largest attempt made at 
restoration of an old house in Missouri. Not 
only has Editor Wilcox externally restored the 
pioneer idea, but he has also furnished the in- 
terior historically as well. Except for a small 
heating unit for his den, the house is heated as 
it was a century ago—by Franklin patent cast- 
iron stoves and fireplaces. One of the stoves in 
the house was one of the first “parlor stoves” 
in Boone County, Missouri, and has been in use 
in the house 82 years. Besides the old stove, 
which antique collectors have jealously had 
their eyes on for years, are many other price- 
less articles of household use. Over each door 
a muzzle-loading shotgun is suspended from 
wooden forks. There are old walnut tables with 
the gloss of years of polishing increasing their 
value and beauty. There are flax hackles, wash 
boards, candle molds, candlesticks, and many 
other articles which the present generation 
would find hard to name. 

Mr. Wilcox intends eventually to equip his 
country place with all manner of amusement 
devices for his guests, of which he sometimes 
has as many as 200 at a time, for he is known 
by every man, woman and child in Boone 
County. A small lake will be constructed and 
an old-time sugar camp on the place will be 
reconstructed. 





Someone wants your “Don’t 
Wants.” Let the Classified 


Section tell about them. 
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Hardwood Demand Firm, But Prices Weak 


Mill Stocks Being Reduced 


Mempuis, TeNN., May 5, 1931.—There conr 
tinues a fairly good demand from the automo- 
bile manufacturers and retail dealers for south- 
ern hardwoods. Most automobile plants are 
running at least part time. Flooring manu- 
facturers report a fairly good demand for floor- 
ing, and they have made quite a number of 
purchases of rough stock during the last week, 
at exceptionally low prices. Demand for build- 
ing purposes has shown some improvement, and 
retailers are buying hardwoods in small quan- 
tities. There continues some demand from the 
box and crate manufacturers, as well as the 
interior trim and sash and door manufacturers. 

During April, overseas shipments were bet- 
ter than in any previous month during 1931. A 
large proportion were on orders placed some 
months ago. There was very little new busi- 
ness. Importers abroad, particularly in Eng- 
land, realize that present exceptionally low 
freight rates and prices can not continue and 
are eager to stock up. 

Production of hardwoods continues excep- 
tionally low. Stocks are gradually being re- 
duced but are still exceptionally heavy. 

J. H. Townshend, executive vice president 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, in company 
with V. M. Scanlon, chairman of the hardwood 
commission of the institute, left last night for 
Washington, New York and Boston. They ex- 
pect to interview Government officials and 
lumbermen in reference to the proposed plan 
of action to be taken by the institute in regard 
to bettering conditions in the hardwood industry. 
Mr. Townshend stopped in Knoxville in the 
interest of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, of which he is secretary-manager. 


Remodeling More Active 


Burrato, N. Y., May 5.—Building is on the 
gain in this city, both in number of permits and 
costs. The number of permits in April was 
534, as compared with 462 in the same month of 
last year, while costs were $1,107,294, as com- 
pared with $827,110. This is a gain in costs of 
over 33 percent. It is interesting to note that, 
of the total number of permits last month, 186 
were for repairs and alterations of residential 
property, whereas a year ago such_ permits 
numbered only 80. This may be taken as 
evidence that the campaign carried on by local 
lumbermen and other building interests is bear- 
ing fruit. While there is a disposition to feel 
that local building is not as good as it should 
be, the amount is really large, when the city 
and surrounding territory are both taken into 
consideration. 

County Judge F. Bret Thorn gave a talk 
the weekly luncheon of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change on May 1 in which he discussed the 
economic and industrial conditions of the United 
States. 

Police arrested Steve Myskiow, 19 years old, 
on April 29 and he is alleged to have admitted 
after hours of questioning that he was respon- 
sible for a $25,000 fire in the Harris Lumber 
Co.’s yard on the previous day. Among the 
lumber yards which have recently suffered from 
mysterious fires are those of the L. N. Whissel 
Lumber Co., the C. F. Sullivan Lumber Co. 
and the Monczynski Lumber Co. There were 
seven fires or attempted fires in the last few 
months. 

Visitors to the’ lumber trade have been nu- 
merous during the past week, particularly from 
the West Coast. Those here included: P. 
Albertson, Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath 
Falls, Ore.; Max A. Wyman, M. A. Wyman 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash.; Benjamin R. Ellis, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; W. M. Lawton, Redwood 


Sales Co., San Francisco; Samuel L. Boyd, 
Minneapolis, American sales representative of 
the B. C. Spruce Mills, Lumberton, B. C.; Fay 
L. Seeley, National Wood Products Co., De- 
troit; R. R. Reynolds, William Hulbert Mill 
Co., Everett, Wash.; Charles J. Harris, Win- 
ton Lumber Co., New York. 


Buy for Immediate Use 


LovuIsviLLe, Ky., May 5.—Hardwood demand 
remains relatively quiet. Some local houses 
reported April as a whole to have been a fair 
to good month, on the basis of feetage, but as 
a rule the house that showed an increase in 
feetage did so by sacrificing prices. The gen- 
eral complaint of lumber houses, large and 
and small, is that they have little or no_busi- 
ness on their books, as orders are chiefly for 
spot shipment. Good local kiln drying business 
is reported, as consumers are buying almost 
everything for immediate use, and specifying 
that it be kiln dried. Whereas demand has 
been chiefly for inch lumber, there has been 
just a trifle better demand of late for thicker 
stock. Box business continues fair. Railroad 
business is dull. Truck and bus factory buying 
is rather quiet. Radio demand is not steady, 
and the same is true of furniture, while fixture 





HOW THE BEST 


salesman lost the sale to his less able rival. He 
was just fifteen minutes late for the appoint- 
ment. The snappy party of the night before 
had taken the sparkle out of his personality 
and the snap out of his demonstration. He 
failed to read a very important story in the 
current issue of the lumber journals. He 
thought he was just a little bit above little 
things. All of which means that many a mickle 
means a million, that one little wrong idea 
can queer a Sale, that the smart salesman is 
keenly alive to the fact that little things often 
count big in selling, that little tips can make 
big sales. 





manufacturing is dull. Export business has 
been spotted. Wholesalers are not showing any 
interest in putting. stock on sticks even at low 
prices, as many items have declined before they 
could be disposed of. Demand has _ included 
some poplar; red and sap gum, chiefly low 
grades ; common and better oak; log run maple, 
1/ to 8/4 thickness. Red oak has been in 
fair call in low grades, and wormy oak has 
moved well, a number of houses reporting stocks 
of this item low. Sycamore, beech, willow, 
black gum, ash and elm are all dull. Magnolia 
has been quiet. There is some business in sight 
on walnut. 

Quotations on inch stocks Louisville : 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 
saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 


$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 


$30@32; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 
$210; selects, $135; No. 1, $65; No. 2, $30. Sap 
gum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
gum, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $41. Ash, 
FAS, $65; common, $37. Cottonwood, FAS, 
$34(@37 ; common, $26. Southern plain red oak, 
FAS, $55; common, $36; plain white, southern, 
FAS, $72@75; common, $38; Appalachian 
plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, $42; Appa- 
lachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; common, 
$45; Appalachian quartered white FAS, $125; 


common, $65@70; southern quartered white 
oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65; southern 
quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, $52.50; 
sound wormy oak, $25. 

Preston P. Joyes, W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, who has just returned from 
a trip to the mills of the South, said a good 
many are buying country logs instead of cut- 
ting their own stumpage. Right now farmers 
are busy planting, and not many logs are reach- 
ing the mills, so there has been a slowing down 
of production. The Brown mill at Guin, Ala., 
has closed down for a month or so for repairs, 
while awaiting a fresh supply of country logs. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club met the eve- 
ning of April 28. Attendance was rather small, 
and the fmeeting short, the usual reports of 
members being largely dispensed with, in favor 
of general discussions regarding business con- 
ditions. 


Prices Show Wide Spread 


CINCINNATI, Onto, May 4.—Hand-to-mouth 
buying continues the feature of the hardwood 
trade in the Cincinnati district. However, a 
fairly good lot of inquiries is being received 
from the furniture trade, planing mills and floor- 
ing factories. Occasionally there is a small 
order from a railroad. It is almost impossible 
to determine what actual prices are on either 
Appalachian or southern hardwoods. Bids on 
the Ohio State capitol office buildings showed 
that on FAS plain white oak 4/4 there was a 
range from $74 to $109.50. Prices on poplar 
showed almost as wide a spread. The stocks 
quoted on were all said to be Appalachian. 
General reports by hardwood wholesalers in- 
dicated that business would be draggy for sev- 
eral months, with perhaps slow and gradual im- 
provement in the fall. Export business is also 
slow, with inquiries few. Prices offered from 
the United Kingdom were said to be somewhat 
more satisfactory. 


Sales Volume Only Fair 


Boston, Mass., May 5.—The hardwood trade 
is far from active, but some improvement is 
noted. The inquiry from makers of radio cab- 
inets shows some gain. There is a fair demand 
from automotive plants building light commer- 
cial trucks. Sales to the furniture manufac- 
turers are few and unimportant, as buying of 
more than is required for immediate use has 
just about ceased. The change for the better 
in the number and size of orders from house 
trim manufacturers, recently noted, is retained, 
although current business is not so active as 
it should be in early May. Hardwood flooring 
sellers are urgent, buyers indifferent, and prices 
weak. Plain white oak flooring is offered at 
$73@81.50 for clear, $51@53.50 for select, and 
No. 1 common at $30.50@33.50. Clear maple 
flooring can be had at $71.50@73.50, and clear 
birch at $65@68, 





Deteoad ie Tiasher Structures 


Owing to a combination of circumstances, 
wood has been displaced in uses where it should 
have been retained on principles of practical 
economy. Highway bridges and other struc- 
tures are cases in point. 

Every day in many States so called perma- 
nent highways are being relocated, widened and 
otherwise so altered as to make necessary the 
rebuilding or abandonment of bridges, viaducts 
etc. Where these structures have been con- 
structed of cement they have not only originally 
cost more than if built of wood, but they are 
commonly a complete loss because they can be 
neither rebuilt nor salvaged, as wood structures 
could have been. 

The situation presented by modern highway 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 62 and 63 
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construction offers an opportunity for the eco- 
nomical use~ of wood. The manufacturers of 
redwood feel that their product, owing to its 
naturally durable qualities, is especially suitable 
for use in this field. To present redwood’s 
claims, the California Redwood Association, 24 
California Street, San Farncisco, has prepared 
an instructive and attractive booklet entitled 
“Naturally-Durable California Redwood in 
Modern Timber Structures.” In this booklet, 
designated by the association as “Publication 
R W 504,” are illustrated numerous bridges, 
trestles, guard rails and other highway struc- 
tures built of redwood. In the accompanying 
text is given much valuable information about 
redwood, its intrinsic merits, its selection and 
inspection at the mills, its specification and its 
abundant supply. The association will gladly 
send Publication R W 504 on request and will 
supply additional information when desired. 





Bows made of native yew are being made 
in Aberdeen, Wash., by J. W. Scott. The 
body of the bow is of the regular yew, while 
the back is of sap wood. The combination 
gives the bow greater elasticity and strength. 
Mr. Scott has produced 6- and 6'%4-foot bows, 
ranging in pull from 40 to 60 pounds. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Moves to Boycott Russian 


Timber 


Lonpon, Enc., April 23.—Thousands of 
Russian doors have now been landed at Hull 
to come into competition with the American, 
Swedish, and Canadian product, and it now 
remains to be seen just what effect the present 
agitation against the Russians will have on the 
Soviet’s timber export to this country. The Hull 
Chamber of Commerce has suggested that the 
Government should invite other countries to 
an international conference to determine a com- 
mon course of action for the protection of the 
standards of living of their own people; while 
the Liverpool city council has adopted a reso- 
lution to prevent Russian joinery or timber 
being used in the housing schemes under its 
control. 

Business in American hardwoods has been a 
little brisker during the last week or so, and 
prices are showing a considerably firmer tend- 
ency. Oak and ash are absorbing the greater 
part of the present demand, and with regard 
to the former C. Leary & Co. report that a 
fair amount of business has been possible in 
graded lumber, but in some articles prices have 
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eased. There has been a greater tendency to 
purchase surfaced timber instead of- unplaned. 

The volume of trade in cabinet oak has been 
disappointing, and the tendency has been to call 
for special widths,—3x6-inch being the most 
popular. The wagon oak market continues dull, 
and the demand for quartered oak is limited 
to a few inquiries for selects and No. 1 
common. 





Safeguarding a Suction Fan 


In a mill where sawdust passed through a 
suction fan on its pneumatic path to the refuse 
pile considerable trouble was experienced with 
knots, pieces of wood and bark which, when 
sucked into the fan, were likely to do serious 
damage to the fan blades and housing. 

These large pieces of wood were effectively 
trapped without interfering with the passage of 
the lighter particles of sawdust by inserting an 
air tight box into the suction line. With this 
arrangement the sawdust was not retarded on 
its way to the fan but the pieces of wood, be- 
cause of their weight, dropped to the bottom of 
the box. The box was fitted with an air tight, 
hinged cover through which the trapped pieces 
could be easily removed, 





Wood Selected for 
Appearance and Comfort 


_ Crivitz, Wis., May 4.—“Thunder Eyrie,” the studiedly wild, but com- 
fortable and beautiful, hunting lodge of Ellsworth B. Buck at Thunder 





Mountain Ranch near here, is a splendid tribute to the desirability of 
wood as a fine building material. For the New York man is a business 
associate of William Wrigley, jr. (to be explicit, the president of the 
Dreyefus Co., a Wrigley subsidiary), and is well able to have what he 
wants. What he wanted, what he considered the very best for his pur- 
poses, can be seen pictured in the accompanying illustrations. 

It is wood, mostly pine and spruce except that the floors are all Cell- 
ized oak. The big Norway pine and northern white pine logs, which 
were used in the pillars, ceiling beams, massive stair steps and other 
similar parts of the building, were cut on Mr. Buck’s own large acreage 
surrounding the lodge. 

The walls of the spacious lounge had to be of wood, also, of course, 
to continue the general appearance of informality, and for this purpose 
Murray D. Hetherington, the Chicago architect, chose Dierks knotty 
southern pine siding. The battered appearance one notes in the siding 
pictured was effected by the use of farm-hand labor, who with blunt 
instruments “distressed” the wood. After this a coat of white paint was 
applied, then rubbed off with benzine, and then three applications of dry 
pigment rubbed in with wax. A Chicago retailer, the Sterling Lumber 
& Supply Co., sold the knotty siding for this lodge. 

Although the building is intended for a hunting lodge, and the owner 
and his guests will probably go there with somewhat of an idea of 
“roughing it,” every possible provision was made for comfort. The 
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View across the water, showing how rocks and pine have combined to make the exterior beautiful; 


the roof is of stained wood shingles 




















Part of the interior of “Thunder Eyrie,” at Crivitz, Wis., showing the 

great wooden stair steps leading to the master bedroom, in the center, 

and to the other sleeping quarters; the logs were from Mr. Buck’s 

own property, but the knotty pine was from a Chicago dealer. The 
syumjd yvO pati-yja) a4 ss00)f 


building is thoroughly insulated through- 
ns. Jd out, with Balsam Wool and Nu-Wood, and 
.. | as a_ precautionary measure to exclude 
water, Sisalkraft beneath the siding. Every 
effort was made to keep waterproof the care- 
fully prepared walls and plank floors. The roof 
is of Creo-Dipt stained shingles, “individual 
giants,” in random exposures and in colors 
graduated from a deep brown at the bottom 
to a light straw at the top. The exterior walls 
are ten-inch pine boards, the joints of which 
were covered with battens. The boards are ver- 
tical above the sill line and horizontal below. 

As ,the pictures show, the entire building, out- 
side and inside, was kept rustic in appearance. 
Stones, which were plentiful on the nearby hill- 
sides, beautify the steep descent to the water’s 
edge and the electrically lighted beach. The 
same chimney that serves the fireplace in the 
lounge serves the rotisserie in the rock garden. 
The door frames are of wood, mill constructed, 
but the doors themselves, originally specified 
wood, were changed to a certain brand of steel, 
except for the interior doors. In the shower 
rooms and similar parts of the building the 
wooden walls were left without any plaster 
covering. 


~ 
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Buffalo Wood Users’ 


Meeting Draws 
Crowd of 12,000 


BurFaLo, N. Y., May 4.—As was 
reported in the May 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the _ third 
annual wood users’ meeting, sponsored 
by the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo Club, held at 
the Broadway Auditorium in this city, 
on April 28, was the biggest event of 
the kind, not only in the history of this 
organization but in the entire annals of 
the lumber industry. The widespread 
interest in this event is indicated in the 
large attendance from other sections. 
Among the approximately 12,000 car- 
penters, contractors, architects, pur- 
chasing agents, lumbermen and others 
who were in attendance, there were 
present 539 guests from sections not in 
immediate proximity to Buffalo. As 
indicated by signed tickets turned in 
at the door, there were visitors pres- 
ent from Spokane, Wash., Jacksonville, 
Fla., Toronto and a number of other 
points on the Canadian side. Lumber 
dealers from Lockport, N. Y., 26 miles 
from Buffalo, were present and had as 
their guests 50 contractors. Twenty 
came from Medina, 45 miles from 
Buffalo; there was a large crowd pres- 
ent from Jamestown, 80 miles away, 
and delegations from many other towns 
within a radius of 100 miles. 

As indicated in the report in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week, the 
principal speaker was Donald H. Mc- 
Neal, of Powell & McNeal (Inc.), 
Chicago, whose subject was “The Con- 
tractor’s Opportunity.” Mr. McNeal 
referred to the harm that had been 
done to the home building industry 
through poor materials and poor con- 
struction methods used by the “jerry 
builder,” and urged contractors to be- 
come more active in the matter of 
publicity. He said: “The ‘jerry builder’ 
doesn’t want to talk about the principles 
of good construction and materials. He 
would rather have the public remain ig- 
norant of these features.” He stressed 
the importance of reducing construction 
costs as an inducement to people to 
build. First in importance he con- 
sidered competent design, while “more 
efficient construction execution should 
be considered next. Every contractor 
should study new methods profitably 
used by other contractors and grasp the 
opportunity to adopt those methods that 
will reduce his cost of labor on the 
job.” 

Mr. McNeal stressed also the im- 
portance of architects, contractors, sub- 
contractors, manufacturers, retailers, 
all co-operating and synchronizing their 
efforts in order that there should be no 
duplication of activities. He said: 
“Each should strive to help the other 
fellow perform his job a little better, 
for it is only through the success of 
the entire industry as a unit that any 
part of it may expect to prosper.” 

Committees who had in charge the 
arrangements for this event that at- 
tracted such an outpouring of men in- 
terested in various lines of the build- 
ing industry have been the recipients 
of many congratulations upon the re- 
sults of their efforts. Never before 
have there been approximately 12,000 
people in attendance at a function or- 
ganized, promoted and presented by a 
group of lumbermen. 


E THIRD ANNUAL WOOD USERS’ MEETING 


SPONSORED BY THE BUFFALO HOO-HOO CLUB AT THE BROADWAY AUDITORIUM, BUFFALO, N. Y., ON APRIL 2 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


May 12-14—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. An- 
nual. 

May 14-15, 1931—F'lorida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 

May 15-17—Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, 
Adams, Phoenix, Ariz. Annual. 


May 18—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
Portland, Ore. Semiannual meeting of board 
of directors. 

May 19-20—Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, Little Rock, Ark. Annual, 

May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 
sociation. Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 

May 20—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. An- 
nual. 

May 20-21—Georgia Forestry Association, Municipal 
Auditorium, Albany, Ga. Annual. 

May 21-23—Pacific Coast Sawmill Engineering Con- 
ference, Lewiston, Idaho. Annual. 

May 22—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association and Chicago Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, Hamilton Club, Chicago. Joint meet- 


Hotel 


ing. 

May 26—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. 

June 3-5—American Fcrestry Association, Grove 


Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual, 

June 17-18—National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Pacific Coast Division, Hotel 
Sir Francis Drake, San Francisco, Calif. Tri- 
annual meeting. 


July 8-9—Southern Pine Association, Deshler and 


Wallick Hotels, Columbus, Ohio. Summer 
meeting. 

July 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association, Asheville, N. C. 


Summer convention. 





Plans for Arizonans' 14th Annual 


PHOENIX, ArIz., May 4.—Excellent features, 
both for the business sessions and entertainment, 
have been planned for the 14th annual conven- 
tion of the Lumbermen’s Club of Arizona, which 
is to be held here May 15, 16 and 17, with head- 
quarters at the Hotel Adams. The principal ad- 
dress of the first morning session will be made 
by A. C. Horner, West Coast representative of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. At the afternoon session the officers will 
make their reports and new officers will be 
elected. 

Jack Dionne will address the Saturday morn- 
ing session and at the afternoon session Otto 
Hartwig, of the trade extension department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, will 
speak. It is also promised that many other 
prominent speakers will appear on the program. 

In addition to a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, 
there will be a number of special entertainment 
features, including dances and dinners, with 
auto trips and luncheons for the ladies. 





Florida Cenveiifen Plans 


OrLANpDO, FLA., May 5.—The program for the 
anual meeting of the Florida Lumber & Mill- 
work Association to be held here at the Angebilt 
Hotel, May 14 and 15, will run largely to mer- 
chandising, with addresses on salesmanship and 
other features of this sort of a discussion. 

_ President W. F. Sneed, of Lakeland, and 
Secretary J. P. Williams, of this city, have been 
over much of the State during the last six weeks 
and they feel that while the situation is far 
trom what it might be, it is getting better in 
many parts of the territory. “It is also a fact,” 
said Mr. Sneed, “that there is a very much 
improved sentiment for associational work and 
support of the State organization.” 

[wo of the very practical leads for selling 
talks will be presented by past President Haynes 
Mahoney, of Jacksonville, and Jack Townsend, 
of Lake Wales. Having been successful in their 
own organizations and weathered the storms of 
depression in good shape, these two men, one in 
a big city and the other in a small town, can 
give valuable reports and experiences. 

_There is also to be a check-up on the matter 
ot building propaganda, with a study of what 
has been done in a campaign by Tampa realtors, 
architects, contractors and material men “to 


buy now” and “build now.” Also a look into 
what has been done at St. Petersburg of the 
same nature. 

Henry L. Taylor, of St. Petersburg, presi- 
dent of the Florida Central chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, is pointing 
out the opportunity for making savings at this 
time not only on construction, but on remodeling 
and modernizing old buildings. 

Subjects and speakers scheduled so far in- 
clude the following: “Standing of Building Ma- 
terial Merchant in Community,” Haynes Ma- 
honey, Jacksonville; “Forestry Program for 
Florida,” W. L. Engle, Barnette, Florida for- 
estry department; “Best Advertising for Ma- 
terial Merchant,’ Ben Wand, Jacksonville; 
“What Will Be Dealer’s Market for 1931,” Earl 
Harper, Plant City; “How Can We Collectively 
Build Up Business,” R. P. Paddison, West 
Palm Beach; “What Side Lines Can be Prof- 
itably Handled With Lumber and Building Ma- 





MORE INTERESTING 


than a cage full of monkeys—a headful of 
practical psychological points about the people 
you sell to, and practicable points about the 
products you have to sell. Here is an inter- 
esting little game. Every evening select one 
item of stock, and during odd moments turn 
over in your mind the needs it satisfies. Would 
people be as healthy without it? Does it pro- 
tect property? Does it satisfy the construction 
instincts? Is it an answer to the appeal to 
pleasure, the appeal to luxury, the appeal to 
superiority? ‘What will it do or enable an 
owner to do? What are its dominant major 
and minor appeals? Such a game can have a 
real effect on your sales record. 





terials,” A. L. Combs, St. Augustine; “Co- 
operation of Manufacturer With Retailer,” A. 
S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary, Southern 
Pine Association. Another speaker will be 
Frank M. Traynor, general manager of the 
Florida Portland Cement Co., Tampa. 


Sixteen Small Mills Affiliate With 
Southern Association 


New Orveans, La., May 4.—Sixteen mills 
and concentration yards representing a normal 
cut ranging from 110,000,000 to 125,000,000 feet 
of lumber have become affiliated with the South- 
ern Pine Association as associate subscribing 
members since the annual meeting in March, 
according to H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager, 
who stated that the program for small mill 
organization is being advanced rapidly. The 
association has a field representative calling on 
the Arkansas mills at present, while enlistment 
work is being advanced through member activity 
in sections where the formation of groups was 
effected in the early stages of the program. 

Mills that have affiliated since the annual 
meeting include: Alto Barnes Lumber Co., 
Dothan, Ala.; Dadeville Lumber Co., Dadeville, 
Ala.; Griffin & Dabbs, Toxey, Ala.; Anthony 
Bros., Beardon, Ark.; Burnett-Ingham Lumber 
Co., Waldron, Ark.; Foster & Grayson Lumber 
Co., Emerson, Ark.; Gurdon Lumber Co., Gur- 
don, Ark.; Peace-Dees Lumber Co., Magnolia, 
Ark.; S. B. Horne Lumber Co., Sparkman, 
Ark.; Junction City Lumber Co., Prescott, 
Ark.; Stout Lumber Co., Doddridge, Ark.; J. 
L. Williams & Sons, Sheridan, Ark.; Bayou 
Lumber Co., Valparaiso, Fla.; T. S. Grayson 
Lumber Co., Blanchard, La.; J. W. Tatum, 
Converse, La.; Welori Lumber Co., Alden 
Bridge, La. 





Several of the mills included in the group 
have fairly large outputs, as measured in small 
mill terms, and the concentration yards repre- 
sent several small mills indirectly. As the 
memberships become effective, the various serv- 
ices of the Association are extended and mill 
inspection begun. 





Plan Spruce Market Extension 


PorTLAND, OrE., May 4.—J. P. Keating, 
manager of the Sitka spruce division of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, returned 
today from a meeting held by the division at 
Vancouver, B. C., April 23, for the purpose of 
discussing matters of vital importance to the 
spruce industry and to formulate a plan for 
market extension and a central sales depart- 
ment. 

The meeting was attended, Mr. Keating 
stated today, by a majority of the spruce manu- 
facturers and lasted the entire day. W. P. 
O’Brien, of Astoria, presided, with F. G. 
Brynolsen, of Seattle, as secretary. Commit- 
tees were appointed to formulate a construc- 
tive program. Mr. Keating met with these 
committees in different places and it is expected 
that this program will be ready for announce- 
ment within the next two weeks. 





Urge That Lauber Be Used 


New Or.LeEANS, La., May 4.—The recently 
organized Hoo-Hoo Club of New Orleans, co- 
operating with local dealers and a field repre- 
sentative of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has entered the lists actively 
in behalf of wood, its first effort being in con- 
nection with the construction of the new capitol 
and other State buildings. At a lively meeting 
last week, a vigorous protest was framed, based 
on the report of a special committee consisting 
of Claude Hortman, of the Hortman-Salmen 
Lumber Co., and W. H. Scales, field engineer 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This protest, directed to the governor, 
the State capitol building commission, and the 
State architects, urged the use of lumber manu- 
factured in Louisiana and also protested against 
the use of substitute materials where wood 
would serve the purpose as well or better and 
at a smaller expense. Among other things, this 
protest said: 

We deplore the fact that the completed State 
capitol and apparently the university building 
in New Orleans, will show to the admiring 
gaze of the citizens of this State only the ir- 
reducible minimum of Louisiana native prod- 
ucts and labor. The real pity is that Louisiana 
labor, in these times of stress and actual want, 
has been deprived of the right to earn a living 
by working on the manufacture, fabrication 
and erection of material entering into these 
buildings, to pay for which Louisiana labor is 
being taxed. 

This meeting also recommended the use of 
New Orleans-made millwork and other products 
in the construction of municipal buildings. 





Cincinnati Club Elects 


CincINNATI, Ou10, May 4.—Nobody seemed 
to want the job of president of the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club at the annual election to- 
night. E. W. DeCamp, the retiring president, 
said his business arrangements would not per- 
mit of his accepting the office if re-elected and 
his name was stricken from the head of the 
Chair ticket at his request. Ed H. Ward, who 
was president for two terms, just prior to the 
election of President DeCamp, protested that 
there were many members of the club who 
should have consented to have their names 
presented. He said frankly that he did not 


want the office but would take it as a matter of 
So he was elected by 


duty to the industry. 
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acclamation. He headed the Floor ticket. 
In the election of the other offices a split 
ticket resulted in a Floor victory for the two 


vice presidents and a Chair victory for the 
directorate. Secretary C. J. Edelmann and 
Treasurer J. Watt Graham were re-elected 
without opposition. Mr. Graham has_ been 


treasurer for the last ten years or more. 


The successful candidates for director were 
Wilbur J. Wright, Montgomery Christie and 
\. E. Hart, all of the Chair ticket, and Mr. 


DeCamp, of the Floor ticket. Other candidates 
for director were Thomas C. Matthews, E. H. 
Ward, D. H. Willey and Kenneth Williams. 
All of the new officers were installed last 
night and assumed their respective duties at 
once. The next meeting of the club will be in 
June when the annual outing is to be held. A 
feature will be the annual baseball and quoit 
pitching contests for the championship. The 
ball game will be held between the Hard- 
wooders, with E. J. Thomann as manager and 
coach, and the Yellow Piners, who generally 
have Ed Ward as captain and first sacker. 





New Woodworking Plant 
Started 


ELKINS, W. Va., May 4.—A new industry 
here is the Elkins Woodworking Plant, which 
is beginning business in a large building for- 
merly occupied by the Mop Co. This concern 
will specialize in doors, interior finish of all 
kinds, furniture and reconditioning of furniture. 
It will be prepared to make anything desired in 
reproducing antique pieces. Only solid woods 
will be used, such as mahogany, cherry, curly 
maple, oak, walnut and other high grade woods. 
Woodworking machinery has been installed, all 
electrically operated. The plant occupies a floor 
space of 50x120 feet. George Latham, general 
manager, confidently looks forward to a large 
business. 


Old Growth and Second 
Growth Fir 


In a bulletin distributed to the members of 
his organization, H. E. Woodcock, treasurer of 
the National Association of Lumber Salesmen, 
discusses at some length the problem that arises 
from the application of the terms “old growth” 
and “second growth” to Douglas fir common 
lumber. Shipments are sometimes rejected, he 
says, because “second growth” is shipped on 
orders for “old growth.” The problem would 
be simplified, Mr. Woodcock thinks, if buyers 
would “stick to easily understood and estab- 
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small mill can get out and yet specifies clearly 
the ring growth, not less than 4 rings to the 
inch. Denser grain, if desired, can be specified 
under other paragraphs which are provided.” 





How Would You Like to Live in 
an All-Metal House? 


New York, May 4.—Just another example 
of the increasing competition that will have to 
be met by the manufacturers and distributers 
of lumber was an exhibit of an all-metal house 
made at the recent Architectural and Allied 
Arts Exposition held in this city. Among the 
newer architectural trends is this all-metal 
house. This house, as 
exhibited and shown in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration, occupies a 
ground area 22x28 feet, 
is three stories high, 
and was built and 
equipped as a demon- 
stratién of the feasi- 
bility of metal houses. 
The frame of the house 
is of aluminum alloy 
and steel, while the 
walls are made of alum- 
inum sheets. The house 
has steel floors surfaced 
with fabricated floor- 
ing; the walls are three 
inches thick, insulated 
against heat and cold, 
and the kitchen is 
claimed to be sound- 
proof. 

A reporter for the 
New York Times, who 
visited this exposition, said in his story: “The 
speed with which the house was erected, it 
was said, seemed to indicate that whole sub- 
divisions of metal homes could be put together 
of standardized parts fabricated in distant fac- 
tories before the basements of ordinary homes 
could be completed.” 


Kiln Installation That Is Different 


Rome, Ga., May 4.—Ordinarily a dry kiln is 
a rather drab looking bit of scenery, but the 
O'Neill Lumber & Box Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, has just completed a small kiln in- 
stallation that is “something different.” This 
kiln, built entirely of wood, is located right 
in the middle of a flower garden and it has 
been dressed up in keeping with its surround- 
ings. The entire kiln 
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Small wooden kiln installed in midst of a flower garden at plant of 
O'Neill Lumber & Box Manufacturing Co., Rome, Ga. 


lished rules and language in buying common 


fir.” He suggests that buyers “specify grading 
under established West Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association rules,” and that they “specify ring 
growth by referring to the paragraphs in the 
grading rules covering them. A recent addition, 
to these paragraphs is No. 301.1 Medium Grain. 
This is a specification that almost any reputable 





building has’ been 
painted with aluminum 
paint and shines like a 
silver dollar. The Moore 
Dry Kiln Co., of Jack- 


sonville, Fla... which 
supplied this installa- 
tion, for years has 


strongly advocated the 
use of wood in the con- 
struction of kiln build- 
ings, particularly at the 
smaller plants where 
the item of installation 
cost is important. An 
official of this company, 
who was here recently 
in connection with this 
installation, said: “We 
have found the wooden 
kiln building entirely 
satisfactory, particularly 
with our modern kilns 
which employ lower temperatures and fast cir- 
culation. We have installed a number of kilns 
in weoden buildings during the last year or 
two, and we are leaving no stone unturned to 
give publicity to the fact that they are wooden 
buildings.” The O’Neill Lumber & Box 
Manufacturing Co. will utilize this kiln for 
drying yellow pine, 


- 
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4ll-Metal house exhibited at the recent Architectural and Allied Arts 
Exposition in New York City 
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Look Forward to Sawmill Engi- 
neering Conference 


Lewiston, IDAHO, May 2.—Mill owners and 
operators, both on the Coast and in the Inland 
Empire, are looking forward with especial in- 
terest to the Sawmill Engineering Conference 
to be held at Lewiston on May 21, 22 and 23, 
The committees in charge of the various sec- 
tions of the program have been active, and the 
subjects that will come up for discussion will be 
of interest to every sawmill operator. Among 
the principal subjects to be discussed will be 
“Power Plant Design, Construction, Main- 
tenance and Fuel Hazards;” “Personnel Train- 
ing and Safety Work;” “Water Shipping and 





Car Loading;” “Trimmer Design and Opera- 
tion;” “Conveyor Systems—Design and Con- 
struction;” “Planing Mill Practice;”’ “Plant 
Lubrication ;” “Dry Kiln Design, Construction 
and Operation” and “Saw Fitting and Welding.” 
In the development of the information to be 
presented upon these various subjects, ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out to operators 
throughout the entire territory and the commit- 
tees will have available for presentation at the 
meeting a gratifying amount of information 
based on actual experience. 

W. G. Collins, of the Union Lumber Co., 
Fort Bragg, Calif., is president of the confer- 
ence. Commenting on this approaching confer- 
ence, Mr. Collins said: “We believe, in spite of 
the generally depressed conditions, that we are 
going to have a good attendance, and we are 
sure that the effort is along constructive lines 
for the industry as a whole. The fact that 
conditions are depressed is in itself one of the 
major reasons why the lumber operators should 
get together and interchange accumulated 
knowledge and experience in an effort to hold 
down to a minimum the cost of operation.” 


Will Buy for Boulder Dam 


PortLAND, Ore., May 2.—With the appoint- 
ment of the Chapman Lumber Co., of this city, 
as lumber purchasing agent here for the Boulder 
Dam project, the movement of large quantities 
of fir to the huge Government project is being 
prepared for. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment by the Six Companies (Inc.) of San Fran- 
cisco, which has the contract for the big job, 
was made here this week. The Chapman Lum- 
ber Co. has been established in Portland for 
some thirty years. President Roland Chapman 
stated that mills on tidewater and inland will 
have equal chances to furnish the material as 
wanted. All mills seeking such business will 
be placed on a list and furnished specifications 
when bids are to be invited. Shipments will 
go largely from the Columbia River, Puget 
Sound and Grays Harbor to San Pedro, and 
from there by rail to Las Vegas, Nev. The 
first order, calling for 2,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir ties has been received by the purchasing 
company. The big movement of lumber is ex- 
pected to continue for possibly five years, 
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The Old River 


I walked along the river, 
It's rather quiet there; 

The rushes hardly quiver, 
So still the summer air. 

1 left it far behind me, 
But now again | came, 

Expecting I would find me 
A river just the same. 


But not a log was gliding 
Along to mill and town, 
And not a lad was riding 
The good old timber down. 
I] never saw a shanty, 
I never heard a shout, 
And no one sang a chanty 
From all the woods about. 


The name that men remember 
Is still the same, I knew, 
But where is all the timber, 
And where the boss, the crew ? 
I walked along the river, 
And something said to me, 
“Into the great forever 
They’ve floated out to sea.” 


Between Trains 


ToLepo, Outo.—Lumbermen have numerous 
sidelines. In fact, you can buy almost any- 
thing in a lumber yard now, including lumber, 
is which respect lumber yards are far in ad- 
vance of the drug stores, in which you can 
buy almost anything except drugs. When a 
young man starts to learn pharmacy now, the 
first thing they teach him to compound is a 
ham sandwich. We have never forgotten that 





forty years ago, when music was at its best. 
So he organized the orchestra and gave it the 
name. He brought together the men who had 
played that music and knew how it should be 
played. Every man of them was a star of 
some orchestra, operatic or otherwise. 

And how the public responded! Weary of 
noise, hungry for music, it took the “The Gay 
Nineties” to its heart, and now, night after 
night, at public dinners or over the radio, this 
splendid orchestra, under the baton of its lum- 
berman leader, gives the people the music and 
melody that the saxophone sobbers had tried 
to drown out with mere noise. So, naturally 
enough, at the annual dinner of the Associated 
Building Contractors of Toledo tonight it was 
Harry Prentiss and his men who furnished the 
music of the evening. 

Of course, there were a lot of lumbermen 
there. Karl Aschbacher, for example, dropped 
in from another meeting to give us the sign 
of the order. The speech that interested us 
most was that of W. E. Price, of Richmond, 
Ind., a hardware man, by the way, who urged 
the contractors to go after the remodeling and 
modernizing of homes. He expressed the be- 
lief that there was $25,000,000,000 of money in 
America ready to be spent for that purpose if 
the 250 organizations having to do with the 
construction industry (and he meant us lumber- 
men, too) would go after it. 


We See b' the Papers 


This nation can not survive half inflated and 
half deflated. 


Wall Street ought to change its name to 


Wail Street. 
One of the great problems of 


America’s un- 











The “Gay 


Nineties” 


lumber yard in Plymouth, Mass., which adver- 
tised “Fish, Lobsters, Clams, Lime, Hair and 
Cement.” We recall another lumber yard sign 
we saw once, “Lumber, Lath, Shingles and 
Music Lessons.” 

Our old friend Harry Prentiss, a lumberman 
known to about every man who ever bought 
a board in Toledo or northwestern Ohio, has 
a sideline, one that gives him more enjoyment 
and does more public good than any sideline 
any lumberman —_ had that we ever heard 
of. It is the “Gay Nineties,” which may re- 
quire some LP FP sen Harry is a modest 
kind of chap, and there may be a lot of his 
lumberman friends who do not know that he 
can make a violin talk, and lead an orchestra 
in the way it should go. He is more than a 
musician—he is a maestro and an impresario, 
two words that you will find in almost any 
good dictionary. 

While the nation was in the throes of jazz 
awhile ago, Harry had an idea, although it is 
hard to have an idea while jazz is going on. 
He thought that the public would welcome 
some of the splendid music of “the gay nine- 
ties,” the light and lovely music of thirty or 


orchestra of Toledo, Ohio, led by Harry Prentiss, a liumberman, which is 
dispensing real music to a jaz 


z-tired public 


employed is to find a movie they 
New York now 
the world; 


can get into. 
has the tallest building in 
and its city payroll is no slouch. 

The value of the Nobel prizes this year is 
$48,000. Wonder how that compares with last 
year? 

One of the prizes is for work for the cause 
of peace. That isn’t the one Mainstreet Lewis 
got. 

When a concern is working about four days 
a week you can figure that the boss is working 
about seven. 

Aviation is on the increase in Mexico. In 
Mexico it looks like the safest way to get from 
place to place. 


U. S. Steel made 5 cents a share the first 
quarter, indicating that wood has not been 
entirely displaced. 

A police car made 584 miles in 15 hours 


from Missouri to Michigan with Fred Burke. 
The lawbreaker ! 

The man who would rather work three days 
for $24 than six days for $36 isn’t doing much 
to help the situation, 
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The selling arguments that 
have won sales for other pack- 
aged products — cleanliness, 
full count, protected quality, 
etc.—are increasing sales for 


and 


Frost Packaged Trim 
Mouldings. 


No longer will fine quality, 
casing, base and mouldings 
become shop worn, weather 
stained, cinder marked nor 
battered on the edges and 
face. Every package of Frost 
Pine Trim bears label identi- 
fying contents; giving pat- 
tern, size, ete. It’s easy and 
profitable to sell Frost pro- 
ducts. 


Let us quote you on a mixed 
ear, including such items as 
Lineated dimension, X-ilated 
lath, Frostbrand Oak flooring 


and Southern hardwoods. 


FROST LUM 
IvoUsnAlEStin 
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Ye llow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 





Keep your cus- 
tomers satisfied by 
filling their orders 
with this material 
of exceptional 
strength, stiffness 
| and durability. 
Specify Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas 
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LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 
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Manufacturers of 
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“ The Supreme Structural Wood of the World” 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Contract Awards for Public 
Construction 


Contract awards for public and semi-public 
construction aggregating $87,042,515 were re- 
ported last week to the public works section 
of the President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, according to an announcement by 
Fred C. Croxton, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee. Contract awards for this type of con- 
struction since Dec. 1, last, now _ total 
$1,376,209,853. 

Returns for last week cover 209 projects in 
38 States and the District of Columbia. They 
include postoffices and other Federal buildings, 
hospitals, bridges, highways etc. 





Sees Failure to Provide for Western 
Forest Areas 


Col. William B. Greeley, formerly head of 
the United States Forest Service, refused to 
sign the report of President Hoover’s Commit- 
tee on the Conservation and Administration of 
the Public Domain because the recommenda- 
tions of the committee failed adequately to de- 
fine or provide for the permanent functions of 
the national forests of the West. Col. Greeley 
for the first time made known his position in a 





ONE DOG 


wouldn't budge. Two dogs of the same weight, 
same apparent degree of ferocity, same train- 
ing, same breed, were as alike, apparently, as 
two peas in a pod. But one was far more 
trustworthy as a watch dog than the other. 
Nothing could make him budge from his posi- 
tion when he felt right and duty were with him. 
The difference between people that sometimes 
means the difference between selling success 
and sales mediocrity is often the ability to 
stick to a position tactfully, plus the power of 
courteous and diplomatic persistency. Many a 
sale which ought to be made—for the cus- 
tomer’s own real good—is only made if a sales- 
man of character quietly and forcefully and 
intelligently and tactfully persists. 





statement given to the American Forestry 
Association. With the exception of Col. 
Greeley all members of the committee signed 
the report, recommending the transfer of the 
unreserved and unappropriated public domain 
to the individual States. 

The recommendations objected to by Col. 
Greeley would limit additions to the national 
forests to lands chiefly valuable for forest pur- 
poses except upon request of the individual 
State involved and provide for the correcting 
and rounding out of the boundaries of national 
forests by the consolidation of areas. In out- 
lining his views, Col. Greeley said: 

I believe we should deal with these public 
lands in national terms, in accordance with 
a common national policy, and the report 
fails, in my judgment, adequately to define or 
provide for the permanent functions of na- 
tional forests in these western areas. 

Specifically, I believe that lands of evident 
importance for the conservation of stream 
flow or control of destructive erosion should 
be placed within national forests as far as 
practicable, regardless of the nature of their 
cover. 

Preservation of “favorable conditions of 
water flow” is one of the functions of na- 
tional forests defined by law. Extensive areas 
have been placed within national forests pri- 
marily for this purpose, and with beneficial 


results. The conservation of water and re- 
duction of destructive erosion are of vital 
importance to all the interests, local and 
national, concerned with the public domain. 
It is my conviction that the use and re- 
habilitation of areas where these water prob- 
lems are clearly important, often requiring 
special treatment or regulation of other uses, 
can be provided for most effectively by their 
inclusion within national forests. ‘ 

I also advocate the addition to national 
forests of lands necessary to practically ad- 
just their boundaries for grazing administra- 
tion under local seasonal and other condi- 
tions, and that similar consideration be given 


to practical grazing requirements in any 
elimination from the forests. 
Col. Greeley voices objections to certain 


other recommendations. He adds that he con- 
curs in the other major recommendations of the 
committee and believes that they “would form 
a sound basis for dealing with the unreserved 
public lands.” 





Points Out Value to Architects 


While it is true that many architects are not 
engaged primarily in the designing of small 
residences, the importance of the latest pub- 
lication of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization—“How to Judge a House”—should 
not be overlooked by the architectural profes- 
sion, according to LeRoy E. Kern, technical 
secretary of the structural service department, 
American Institute of Architects. In this con- 
nection Mr. Kern said: 

Although this publication of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization is concerned 
primarily with the purchase of small homes, 
its importance and value to the architectural 
profession should be realized. By enabling 
the prospective purchaser of a home to de- 
tect shoddy workmanship and materials and 
by indicating the real value and importance 
of proper equipment, intelligent planning 
and good architectural design, this publica- 
tion should arouse a greater interest in good 
architecture and a greater appreciation of 
the value of the services of a competent 
architect. 

N. Max Dunning, of Chicago, fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects, is chairman 
of the special sub-committee of consumer 
groups under whose guidance this book was 
prepared. 


Mexico's New Tariff 


The American equivalents of the measure- 
ments given in the new tariff put into effect by 
Mexico on April 16 are given as follows by the 
lumber division, bureau of foreign and domestic 
commerce, kilos and gross kilos being converted 
into pounds, and the gold peso being used and 
figured at par of 49.85 cents, though the actual 
duty would vary with the rate of exchange for 
the silver peso, which recently has been about 
19 percent below par, or the equivalent of 38 
cents : 





Rate per 
220.46 
pounds in 
U. S. Cur- 
rency, 
Length, Peso at 
feet Par 
lumber, sawed, planed 


Thickness, 
inches 


Ordinary construction 


or worked by ax, in boards, planks and 
beams— 
Of pine and Up to 2-3/16” 10’ 8” or $0.4985 
fir— less 
do do Over 10’ 8” 1.6950 
do 2-3/16 to 3%” 10° 8” or 0.1994 
less 
do do Over 10’ 8” 0.7477 
Not 
do Over 314” Specified 0.1994 
Not speci- 
fied— Up to 2-3/16” do 0.9970 
do 2-3/16 to 3%” do 0.4985 
do Over 3%” do 0.1994 
Ordinary logs, any diameter 0.1994 
Ordinary construction lumber, in 
boards, dovetailed or grooved 1.9940 
Roof tile and shingles of wood 1.9940 
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of the material out of which it is made is insignificant in comparison. 


The chief consideration, however, is—will the finished article accurately retain 
5 Z Se all its dimensions under varying conditions of exposure, as any deviation for any 
a : reason is ruinous. 
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Cork Pine, have long been considered the premier 
pattern woods, since they are uniformly soft in 
onal : texture, low in resin content, and change but slight- 
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Of the White Pines, the Forest Products Laboratory, at Madison, 
Wisconsin, writes: 
sure- “Among the trees classified as true white pines there are 
+ by three very important, widely used woods, namely, Sugar 
“gf Pine, Idaho White Pine, and Eastern White Pine. The me- 
iestic chanical, physical, and working properties of these species 
erted are very similar. Their wood is soft, fine textured, light 
| and reddish-brown in color, and quite low in resin content. The 
ctual & 4 sapwood is thin and in color is yellowish-white. For most 
e for rae * < Bare uses any one of these woods can be substituted for the other 
about Ys, - Le age: with equally satisfactory results. 
of 38 Water cured, air dried Madera Sugar Pine is the most practical 
_ and suitable pattern wood available and is very extensively used 
46 in pattern shops, as it is to be had in generous dimensions, and 
8. in measures up to White Pine pattern requirements in every particular. 
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BUY GRADE MARKED 
AND TRADE MARKED 
YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


We season lumber 
to the moisture ‘AUL 
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quire. 
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White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


ALSO) Yellow Pine 


Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
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N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”’, 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Manufacturers 
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Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 








‘Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler” 








The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it 
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CANDY, LA 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 








Business Changes 


\LABAMA Montgomery—tThe 
(‘o. moving to Meridian, Miss 

CALIFORNIA San Clemente San Clemente 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) reported to have been sold to 
EK. T. Schenck, 

San Francisco—American Woodworking Corpo- 
ration’s plant sold to Weber Showcase & Fixture 
Co. (Ine.), of Los Angeles, and will be conducted 
as a branch 

Santa Rosa—F E. Thompkins and 
Henkey, operating as Sonoma County 
Roofing Co 


Clarke Hewitt 


Frank © 
Millwork & 
announce a dissolution of partnership. 
COLORADO. 


Foster 


Hugo—Hugo Lumber Co. sold to 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City 
ILLINOIS. Belleville and 
Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Md wardsville 
ceeded by Stolze 


Edwardsville Sun 
Stolze Lumber Co. 
Edwardsville Wood Works suc- 
Lumber Co 
LOUISIANA New Orleans 
‘(Ine.), planing mill and retail 
by R. & R. Lumber Co 
MISSISSIPPI Waynesboro Waynesboro 
succeeded by E. C. Speeg 
NORTH CAROLINA Hamlet—R. M. Adams, 
former stockholder of Adams & Graham (Inc.) 
which has been closed for several months, has 
bought the lumber plant and accounts of the for- 
mer company and has re-opened the business 


Roca-Mestayer Co 
lumber, succeeded 


L um- 
Lumber Co. 


ver Co 


OHIO Tippecanoe City—Glenn E. Frye and 
Paul Langley have dissolved the partnership which 
has been operating as Miami Timber Co., Mr. 


Frye taking over the interests of his partner and 
continuing operation 
OREGON 
\. Carlson. 
TEXAS. Cleburne A, € 
sold to T. W. Jarrell 
Corpus Christi—F. 8 
Temple Lumber Co 
WISCONSIN 
Lumber Co. succeeded by 


Sherwood Roy Robinson sold to ¢ 


Barber Lumber Co. 


Smith Lumber Co. sold to 


Cedar & 
Lum ver & Sup- 


Rhinelandet Oneida 
Sutliff 


ply Co. : 
Incorporations 
LABAMA Tuskegee—Griffin Lumber Co., in- 


corporated 


ARKANSAS 


ber Co 


Doddridge Black Diamond Lum- 
incorpo ated 
CONNECTICUT 


ber Co., 


Hoyt-Schielke Lum- 


850.000 


Newtown 
incorporated; capital, 

LOUISIANA New 
Corporation, incorporated 

MASSACHUSETTS Wakefield—Wakefield Mill- 
ing Co., incorporated: capital, $40,000; woodwork 
nterior and exterior finish, lumber, etc.; Leslie 
iE Fowles, of Melrose, president 

MICHIGAN Detroit 
5115 Haverhill Ave 
MINNESOTA Waubun 
Co., incorporated; capital 

MISSOURI 
(Oak Flooring 
facture flooring. 

NEW JERSEY Newark—Holt Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co incorporated 

NEW YORK Brooklyn—John R. Blair Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000; 138 41th St., old 
concern 

New York—Wood Inlay Corporation 
rated 200 shares no par; Warren W. 
ham 505 Fifth Ave 

New York—Paramoeunt Lumber Corporation, in- 
cornorated: capital, $3,000; Samuel Gelman, 2158 
Douglass St Brooklyn 
New York—Donne1! 
porated 190 shares no par; 
Broadway 

OREGON Klamath Falls—The Crane Mills, in- 
corporated capital, $10,000; sawmill. W H 
interested 


Orleans Lamiss Lumber 


Log Crafts, incorporated; 


Waubun Case «& OX 
$10,000, 


Springfield—T J Moss Tie Co, 
Division), incorporated to manu- 


incorpo- 
Cunning- 


Lumber Corporation, ineor- 
Charles Goodman, 291 


Beane 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—The American Trad- 
ers (Ltd.), incorporated capital $75,000; export- 
ing and importing lumber; 5422 Palatine Ave.; 
Frank W. Leach interested 


Winlock—City Lumber Co., capital, 


$25,000; old concern 


incorporated; 


Casualties 


GEORGIA Valdosta J. N Bray Lumoer Co., 
loss by fire in Schlatterville plant, $7,000; damage 
confined to lumber in yard. 


IDAHO Ferdinand—Madison Lumber & Mill 
Co loss by fire 

INDIANA Evansville Meredith-Kratz Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $4,000 


MISSOURI Piedmont Reel Timber Co., loss 
by fire: office destroyed 

OREGON North Portland—Firland Lumber Co., 
loss by fire $40,000 in sawmill. 

Oregon City—Marshall Lumber Mill, near this 
point, is reported destroyed by fire. 
WASHINGTON Hoquiam—Equipment and logs 
of the Northwest Logging Co. reported damaged 
by fire: loss, $100,000 

“Spokane—-Sawmill of E. W. Eller has_ been 
yurned: loss, $50,000 

Sumas—Bush-Knight Lumber Mill near here de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Valley 
fire. 

WISCONSIN. Kau Claire—Dunphy Boat Mfg, 
Co., loss by fire which destroyed plant, $75,000, 
including machinery lumber stock and completed 
boats. 

Oshkosh—Paine Lumber Co., loss by fire, $50,000: 
storage shed filled with cut stock destroyed and 
part of faetory building damaged. 


Sawmill of Frank Surya destroyed by 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA San Franciseo—The Crown Cab- 
inet & Frame Co. has opened a plant at 186 
Clara St. 

IDAHO Wallace Schultz & Son Lumber (Co, 


has started a sawmill. 


ILLINOIS 
(o. has 
agent, 
St 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea National Beach 
Products Mfg. Co. has begun business producing 
a line of beach chairs and beach umbrellas made 
of hardwoods 

Dorchester—Neponset Wood Works recently be- 
gan business on Freeport St. producing builders’ 
finish and a general line of woodwork. 


MICHIGAN, 
has started a 
NEW YORK. East Islip 
ber Co., new concern, 
OREGON, Boring—R. M. Rivers and 
Petersen, Rural Route 1, will engage in 
facture of shingles and cedar siding, under 
of Cedar Creek Specialty Co 
“lorence—Les Griner has engaged in 
under name of Florence Lumber Co 
Portland—F. ©. Haworth Lumber Co. has been 
organized. 
Portland—James L. Nutter has engaged in the 
manufacturing business at the foot of Al>ina St. 
Portland Victor H. Gnuechtel has engaged in 
the cabinet manufacturing business at 5114 Pow- 
ell 


Chicago 
started in 
handling 


Thompson Lumber & Trim 
business as manufacturers’ 
lumber and trim at 1234 Fletcher 


Menominee—Twin City Lumber Co, 
wholesale and retail business 


Stanley Patch Lum- 


Herman 
manu- 
name 


business 


St. 

Portland—Phil A. Zorn has engaged in the cab- 

inet manufacturing business at 26 E,. S0th St 
TEXAS. 

started 


Longview J. Ww, Cadenhead has 


retail lumber business 


VIRGINIA Suffolk—Pine Forest Products Co 
(Ine.), J. Eugene McKelvey, president, will have 
its band sawmill in operation about July 1 It 
will have a capacity of 46,000 feet in ten hours 
All machinery purchased. 

WASHINGTON. Clear Lake—VPuget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Co. erecting a logging camp on Skagit 
River at Cumberland Creek 

Wenatchee—The Burns 
(Inc.) has engaged in the 
cabinets here. 

WISCONSIN Milwaukee The Mid-City Lum > er 
Co. has been organized and has opened an office 
and yard at Hawley Read and State St Charles 
H. Mueller, president. 





Grocery Cabinet “eo 
manufacture of grocery 


New Mills and Equipment 


MARYLAND Baltimore The \-1 Millwork 
Co., of which William Heckman, 618 Whitridge 
Ave., is manager, will soon begin erection of ad- 
dition to the plant at 627 E. 28th St 


MINNESOTA William and Wal- 
ter Newman have snodeling of theil 
sawmill 

St. Paul 
contract for erection of an 
at Wabash and Pelham 

OREGON 
Corporation will erect a_ factory 
$25,000 at 1214 Macadam: will also repair 
house at cost of about $9,000 


Grand Rapids 
begun the re 


Coffins Box & Lumber Co. has let the 
addition to its plant 


Portland—The Bb. VP. John Furniture 
building costing 
ware- 





Trouble and Litigation 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—United States 
District Judge R. R. Nevin last week declared 
the Menzies Lumber Co., one of the largest 
hardwood export dealers of the city, a bank- 
rupt and indicated that he would appoint 
a trustee this week. One of the creditors 
filed a petition claiming ‘that an act of 
bankruptcy had been committeed by Miss 
Helen McCabe, president and largest owner 


of the firm. This claim was sustained by 
Judge Nevin. The firm is reputed to have 
done close to $500,000 in export business in 


1929-30. H. G. Gates, now in the export busi- 
ness at Gulfport, was formerly 
with Miss McCabe but his interests were pur- 
chased by the latter. Miss McCabe recently 
petitioned for a receiver to 
assets of the concern. At that time she rep- 
resented that the firm had lucrative contracts 
on its books which, if fulfilled, would enable 
it to work out of its present difficulties. 


associated 
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fg. 
00, 
ted ° shown by the pictures, too, and all together 
00) Learning How It Should Be Done nearly a hundred reels were used. 
ind MISSOULA, MONT., May 4.—Loggers and lum- Instruction, however, was not left entirely 
bermen were Well represented among the 150 to the pictures, for a great variety of trac- 
men who attended the 1951 Western Mon- tors and auxiliary equipment had been 
tana tractor school, held recently at the Uni- brought together for the occasion, and there 
versity of Montana under the auspices of the were instructors ready to explain all uses 
ab- school of forestry, in co-operation with the of these machines. <A discussion of logging 
186 Missoula Westmont Tractor & Equipment methods, which included an open forum dis- 
Co. Testimony as to the benefit received cussion of local logging problems (there are 
Lo from these schools was given by the fact plenty in this mountainous country), was led 
The Toupin Lumber & 
_ Fuel Co. (Ltd.), up in 
ing St. Boniface, Man., 
se finds this speedy Inter- 
be- national truck well able 
— to “deliver the goods,” 
ee which in this case hap- 
pen to be a load of 
sei shingles and lath. It will 
be noticed, however, 
nan that this company sells 
inu- . 
net also, besides lumber 
am -QUPIN and other wood prod- 
_— mach cFut ucts, building materials 
en of all kinds as indicated 
a in its slogan, “Every: 
St. thing for a Building,” 
1 in painted on the sides of 
toa the truck 
Cat 
st 
nae that the attendance this year was larger than by William Wagener, of San Leandro, Calif., 
en at either of the other sessions. a logging engineer, and the Caterpillar Trac- 
avi An innovation this year was the use of tor Co, sent two representatives of its tech- 
It “talking movies,” as well as the old silent nical staff from Peoria, Il. 
urs sereen, as an aid to the lecturers in explain- ~ 
ing the best methods of using tractors in the ° 
Pulp performance of all sorts of jobs in the woods, Law Makes Inspection Compulsory 
a on the highways, on the farms, and in any TRENTON, N. J.. May 4 3ecause selfishness 
Co of the other types of work for which the and carelessness, the two most prolific causes 
el “iron horses” are adapted. The loggers could of automobile accidents, are followed so 
see in the pictures how the most expert of closely in the list by that other bugbeat 
‘ “cat skinners” work under different condi- mechanical imperfection of the vehicles 
— tions to meet representative logging prob- themselves, the State of New Jersey late last 
lems, showing the wider flexibility in use month wrote on the statute books, with the 
Which the various types of auxiliary equip- gnature of Governor Larson, a law com- 
ment make possible for tractors. Servicing pelling periodic mechanical inspection of all 
and construction of the machinery were motor vehicles, the inspecting to be done at 
dge 
id- 
Val- 
! il 
the 
lant 
jture 
sting 
ire 
ites 
ired 
est 
ink- 
ome 
tors 
of 
Miss 
yner 
by 
lave 
s in 
USI- 
ited Students at the annual tractor school at the University of Montana, at Missoula, were shown 
sient many different methods of logging with tractors, methods such as are shown in use here by the 
the Tidewater Lumber Co. at its operation east of Astoria, Ore. This “Caterpillar Sixty” equipped 
rep- with a Willamette-Ersted double-drum winch is chunking out the right-of-way for a new logging 
ae road, preparing the way for the shovels. The company also uses a “Caterpillar Thirty” at 
this operation, for odd jobs 
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authorized stations which may charge the 
owner 50 cents for the service. After the 
law goes into effect (it has not been decided 
whether the first inspection period will be 
in the fall of 1931 or the spring of 1932), 
no new license will be granted, nor will an 
old license be renewed, until the owner pre- 
sents the required certificate of inspection. 
Defects in brakes, tires, steering gear, horn, 
windshield wiper and lights are among the 
items which have caused so many accidents 
in New Jersey as to bring about the passage 
of the new law. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL., May 5.—Of fifty-one 


cars tested in a “safety lane’ in this Chicago 
suburb Monday, only two were given.a “clean 
bill of health,’’ mechanically speaking. 








WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 
Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 46 


gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumber 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8 00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEYS 














Fix Your Credit hon | 
in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit 
exceed a certain previously agreed 
percentage of your gross sales, we 
the excess. 

Thus your 
months is 


losses 
upon 
repay 


credit loss for twelve 
; determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220So0.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 


Complete hotel and i 
dining service. In- 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 
moderate. 











Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 





LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 

















RANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON =a. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 1 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











Super service for your 
customer 


Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 
Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% oil con- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses and new, 
suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 
tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
etc. 

The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 

Supercedar is packed at 

Mill in sealed boxes. 

Send for miniature sam- 


ple box with circular and 
quotations. 


BRO 


MEMPHIS 
LARGEST MANUFACTURER | 
SSEE AROMATIC RED CEDAR 
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arker’s 
rimerless Ne Primer of any kind is 


needed. It is applied to the 
u t+ ¢ bare wood and works just 
Yj as well on bare wood as if 

primed. 






Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 


“*Parker’s’’ Calking Putty. “‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 
“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 


Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Se SY A 





Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, log rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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News Notes from Am 


San Francisco, Calif. 


May 4.—There has been a slight recovery 
in prices of commons this week, dimension 
being somewhat firmer locally. Contractors 
and builders tend to use lower grades, and 
retailers order commons and No. 3. De- 
mand for upper grades is quiet. California 
markets have for a number of years ab- 
sorbed a large amount of Douglas fir and 
redwood commons. During the last six 


months the proportion of higher grades used 
by the local trade has become Kfforts 
are being made by manufacturers to move 
shorts, since a large volume of short dimen- 
sion is shown on inventories of both Cali- 
fornia pine and redwood mills. California 
has never been a good market for shorts, and 
present efforts are not meeting with success. 

California ranked second among the States 
last month with a construction volume of 
over $11,000,000, and three California cities 
ranked among the leading twenty-five cities 
in the country in value of building permits. 

According to wholesalers calling on coun- 
try yards, farm demand for lumber will be 
exceedingly small this year. California crops 


less. 


have been good, but net returns to farmers 
have not been so low since 1920. As a re- 
sult, needed improvements are being post- 


poned, and country yards are extremely con- 
servative in placing orders. 

California mills, both pine and redwood, 
are still operating on reduced schedules. 


Portland, Ore. 


May 4.—April lumber’ shipments from 
Portland were considerably larger’ than 
March, according to statistics from the Mer- 
chants Exchange here. Foreign shipments 
reached a total of 23,000,000 feet, against 
17,000,000 feet in March. Indications are that 
May will make a better showing than April. 
An increasing quantity is being shipped to 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


The West Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Westfir, 
in the Eugene district, will go on a 4-day 
schedule, while the planing mill will operate 
five or possibly six days. Logging will be 
resumed May 15. 

Gustave Lowenthal, lumber dealer, Middle- 


town, Conn., was in Portland this week on an 
extended motor trip, accompanied by his sis- 


ter and his son. They drove to Florida and 
took a steamer for Cuba, thence to San Fran- 
cisco by boat, then motored to Portland by 
way of Klamath Falls and Bend. With Her- 
bert Anderson, Portland lumberman, Mr. 
Lowenthal saw the operations here of the 


Eastern & Western Lumber Co, 
mills at Oregon City. The 
back to San Francisco along 


and the paper 
party motored 
the coast. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


May 2.—Roy A. Sharp, president Mountain 
Lumber Co., was appointed as the represen- 
tative of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club to 


attend a meeting called for next Monday at 
Seattle by the Washington State Chamber 
of Commerce. President Phil Garland, of the 
club, said that the State chamber has a con- 
crete plan for the benefit of the lumber in- 
dustry to present to its leaders. 

W. C. Powell, of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, made a talk on the scien- 
tific study of the engineering possibilities of 
wood construction, as conducted in Germany, 
and declared the American lumber industry 
must take similar action if the inroads of the 
substitutes are to be met, 

Jack Zeimer, representing the wood promo- 
tion committee of the Four L, told the club 
of the work now being done by the commit- 
tee, which is making a canvass of the Tacoma 
merchants and manufacturers that use wood 
substitutes, urging them to give consideration 
to local products. He reported a general de- 
sire to co-operate among the business men, 
who only ask to be shown how. 

Mr. Sharp also reported on a meeting of the 
cargo committee of the West Coast associa- 
tion. A majority of the committee, he said, 
favors a stand by the association against 
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Government regulation of intercoastal steam- 
ship rates. 

The unseasonable weather of the last ten 
days has brought about such an extreme fire 
hazard that the Forest Service is 
ing closing the Cispus watershed 
the Cascades. The high winds of 
wrought havoc in the Rainier 
district, Where the ground is 
fallen trees and dry branches. 

Thirteen of Tacoma’s mills are included in 
the merger of export associations of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia under the 
name of the United Export Lumber Associa- 
tion. Local manufacturers are deeply inter- 
ested in the proposed operations of the new 
company, and hope it will be successful in 
stabilizing lumber markets abroad. 

The St. Regis Kraft pulp mill, which re- 
opened early in April after being closed for 
three months, shut down again yesterday on 
orders from New York, and will remain down 
for an indefinite period. Over production 
in the pulp market is given as the 
for the shutdown. 

The Cascade Timber logging opera- 
tion near Alder, which has been closed for 
a long time, resumed work yesterday on one 


consider- 
district in 
last week 
national park 
littered with 


reason 


Co.'s 





side of its operation. More than fifty men 
were given employment. 
Shreveport, La. 
May 4.—Southern pine demand continues 


slow, and prices are arrived at by keen com- 
petition that gives the market an aspect of 
weakness. The mills within trucking dis- 
tance of the east Texas oil field are sending 
at least 90 percent of their shipments there 
by truck. The opinion here is that railroad 
rates are so high as to handicap distribution 
of southern pine. The pine mills are suffer- 
ing severely from lack of demand. 

Hardwood demand continues slow, 
prices are weak, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


May 5.—Northern pine mills, now on their 
regular summer production schedule, are 
manufacturing less pine this year than last, 
partly because of a decrease in the number of 


and 


mills. The demand is for badly mixed cars 
for quick delivery. tecent price cuts have 
resulted in more orders in some cases, but 


Northwest dealers point out that prices have 
been reduced in other sections also, so this 
is not a big factor in present activity. Visit- 
ing lumbermen add that the Northwest is 
probably in better condition than many other 
sections as regards lumber demand, and most 
local dealers regard the situation with con- 
siderable optimism. Industrial demand for 
northern pine still is light. Sash and door fac- 
tories are coming into the market with a big- 
ger volume of orders. The millwork men report 
a constantly increasing number of inquiries, 
but admit that few of 


them are being fol- 
lowed up with orders. A number of small 
residences are being constructed in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, while activity in the rural 


sections has become more noticeable with the 
drying out of country roads off the the paved 
highways. 

Northern cedar dealers report an increased 
number of inquiries, of which a fair pro- 
portion are being followed by sales. Orders 
still are largely for mixed items, with long 
poles in least demand during the last week. 
Fencing is under way throughout the north- 


west, with posts of practically all sizes in 
fair demand. 

Minneapolis during the first four months 
of 1931 issued 1,793 permits, 131 more than 
the same period in 1930, while the money 
value, $5,345,085, was $2,166,055 greater. Dur- 


ing April a total of 774 permits were granted, 
with a value of $1,707,835. In April, 1939, 
788 permits were granted, value $1,247,495. A 
large amount of modernizing work is being 
done, one day last week permits being granted 
for 60 small projects. 

In March, 526 yards in the ninth Federal 
Reserve district sold 5,236,000 board feet of 
lumber, as compared with 3,494,000 in Febru- 
ary, and 6,657,000 in March, 1930. In March, 
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1931, 497 retail yards had 81,158,000 board 
feet on hand; in February, 1931, 80,251,000 
feet, and at the end of March, 1930, 93,434,000 
feet. Sales of 526 retail yards amounted 
te $985,200 last March, as compared with 
$695,500 last February, and $1,215,400 in 
March a year ago. At 526 yards the ac- 
counts and notes outstanding totaled $3,064,- 
200 at the end of last March; $3,035,000 at 
the end of February, and $3,403,000 at the 
end of March, 1930. Cash collections at 334 
yards totaled $418,700 during Mach, 1931; 
$365,900 during February, and $546,900 during 


March, 1930. 
Macon, Ga. 


May 4.—Production of air dried roofers dur- 
ing the week has been of about the same vol- 
ume as for some time. Prices are down to 
rock bottom, and many manufacturers refuse 
to sell at those now prevailing. The landing 
of a cargo of Soviet Russian lumber at Provi- 
dence, R. I., a few days ago, has furnished 
the chief topic for the roofer trade of Geor- 
gia. H. D. Chapman, wholesaler, said that 
conditions in the pine belt are bad enough, and 
he declared that lumber could not be produced 
in this territory for what Russian lumber has 
been sold in the past. 

Long leaf pine manufacturers of southern 
Georgia are getting a little more business 
these days than in several weeks. However, 





A NOISY MOTOR 


might spoil beautiful organ melodies. The 
motor of the organ must work silently. No 
merchandising service should be obtrusive. A 
good managing wife never lets her husband 
know to what degree she is doing the directing. 
A smart salesperson manages the sales inter- 
view but is careful not to let the customer see 
how ardently he is endeavoring to educate. 
A patron of a lumber yard may be ever so 
ignorant about quality or style or possibilities 
of merchandise, but he is likely to resent being 
tutored too obviously. There is a trick to get- 
ting ideas over without taking the role of pro- 
fessor, and it is an art that is easily mastered 
by any intelligent salesman who keeps the point 
in mind and really tries. 





they have not speeded up production. Most 
new business is coming from railroads and 
from contractors of the Southeast, where there 
is considerable building. The longleaf men 
are confident their product is so superior to 
that imported from Russia that the latter can 
offer little competition. 

Frequent rains during the last few 
have interfered with logging operations. 

Furniture factories of Virginia and North 
Carolina are still furnishing the bulk of the 
business that is being booked by hardwood 
mills. But there are more inquiries than 
usual coming in. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


May 4.—Retail sales have not increased, 
for though building permits for April were 
considerably over March totals, most con- 
tracts are for public buildings. Small town 
business has_ increased. Filling stations, 
roadside stands, screens and repair material 
are wanted. Industrial users are not taking 
much stock. All orders are for immediate 
loading. Prices continue weak. Short lengths 
of No. 2 dimension are offered at $7, mill, 
the lowest price since 1907, but demand is 
inactive. Flooring and drop siding are the 
lowest priced, as demand for these seems to 
have declined. There is a greater demand 
for No. 2 common and the so-called ‘“drop- 
Pings” grades of all shed stocks. Railroad 
timbers in the heart specification are in good 
demand, but not many mills are in position 


days 
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to supply these to advantage, as producing 
them entails accumulation of other stock. 
Small timbers are sluggish. Cross ties are 
also slow. Special listings are made of stocks 
in surplus that must be moved for some spe- 
cial reason. A greater number of mills, how- 
ever, have been putting a firm price policy 
into effect. 

J. H. Eddy, general manager Kaul Lumber 
Co., has been a luncheon speaker at many 
of the service clubs this week, talking on 
different phases of the lumber industry. 

F. M. Kerby, formerly Alabama represen- 
tative of the Masonite Corporation, has been 
named general manager of the Longview 
Lime Works and its allied plant, the Saginaw 
Lime & Stone Co., of Longview, Ala. 

The H. B. Nelson Construction Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga., has been awarded the contract for 
work on the Veterans Hospital, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Boston, Mass. 


May 5.—The trade has been advised -that, 
on and after June 1, Book No. 31 will become 
the standard for Atlantic differentials. Whole- 
salers are far from pleased with current 
demand for Douglas fir and western hem- 
lock. There are no really large orders, and 
those of moderate size are not so numerous 
as they ought to be. The prices are tou tow. 
Retailers are quoted ec. i. f. $13 less for fir, 
and $14 less for hemlock, than page 11%, At- 
lantic differentials. Some wholesalers are ask- 
ing 50 cents more. It is suspected that less 
than $9 has lately been accepted for cargo 
space. The market for Idaho white pine is very 
quiet, and regular quotations are sometimes 
shaded. The market for Pondosa pine also 
is inactive, and there is some irregularity of 
quotations. 

George Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lumber 
Co., Brighton, is recovering from his illness. 

Lucius C. Briggs, of the Edward Chappell 
Co., Norwich, Conn., has returned from a va- 
cation in California, during which he visited 
some of the redwood mills. 

Charles Lamb, of H. F. and A. J. Dawley, 
Norwich, Conn., also is back from a tour 
through the Northwest and California. 

The Jordan Marsh Co., of Boston, through 
the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co., manufac- 
turers of furniture, presented to Mayor James 
M. Curley, of Boston, last week a beautiful 
table processed from solid maple in an early 
nineteenth century design, made from mate- 
rial recovered from the famous “Old Iron- 


sides.” 
St. Louis, Mo. 


May 4.—Retail yards report increased spring 
repair work, but total volume is still running 
25 to 30 percent below April of last year. Mill 
representatives report that smaller retail yards 
are holding off orders for mill shipment, mak- 
ing fill-ins by purchasing from larger yards. 
Transit cars are moving slowly. Some improve- 
ment in industrial trade is reported, and railroad 
inquiries are a bit larger. 

Low grades of southern pine and small mill 
products are generally reported as having 
reached the minimum at which small mills can 
operate. The Douglas fir market is showing no 
improvement, and prices on some items are off 
$1 and $1.50. No change is reported in cedar 
or shingles. No. 1 lath remain at $3.60, and 
No. 2 lath at $2.65. No. 2 southern pine 8-inch 
boards are $20.50; No. 1 dimension, 2x4-inch 
random lengths, $21; 8-, 9-, and _ 10-foot, 
$18.50@19. Douglas fir B&better drop siding is 
$32; B&better slash grain fir flooring,, $30.50; 
No. 1 dimension, $11.50@12 off rail B list. 
No. 2 4/4 sap gum is $20. Above prices are 
f. o. b. St. Louis. Inland Empire pines are said 
to be quite firm. 

Donald B. Hyde, West Newton, Mass., of the 
Jordan Lumber Co. (Inc.), Hartford, Conn., was 
in St. Louis Saturday on business. 

Marvin E. Meacham, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., has 
resigned and is devoting his entire time to the 
Missouri Lumber Co., of which he is owner and 
president. R. B. Kentzler, former purchasing 
agent for the Gordon Van Tine Lumber Co., 


Davenport, Iowa, and officer of the U. N. Roberts 
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Have Your 
Next Order 


include shingles 
“Stained by Starks.” 


Our present stains 
and treating pro- 
cesses are the best 
yet developed for 
beautification and 
preservation of 
shingles. 


Get Shingles 
“Stained by Starks” 
—and you’ve got 


the best! 




















MIXED CARS 
Order JustWhat 


You Need In: 
YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 


Including 
Bevel Siding, 
Mouldingss, Lath, 

Shingles 


WHITE RIVER. 
LUMBER CO., | 


ENUMCLAW , WASH. 




















K. D.Window and Door Frames 
We Can Also Frame parts 

Garage Doors House Doors 
F . Cut Door Stock 


Plywood or Veneer Panels. 


Porch Columns 
Porch Newels Porch Rails 
Balusters and Baluster Stock. 


Straight cars or mixed with 
yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














Bird Houses 
Boys Can Build 


Providing homes for birds adds interest to the 
homes of people, helps to reduce the insect popu- 
lation, gives pleasant recreation for boys, teaches 
them skill with tools in the working of wood 
and performs a valuable social and economic 
community service. All this is promoted by the 
use of the book, “Bird Houses Boys Can Build,” 
which contains plans and instructions for build- 
ing scores of varieties of bird houses. Bound in 
heavy paper, 60 pages. Price delivered, 65 cents. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2*) 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. | 


Shop—Selects—Common | 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap | 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 





























Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 


Soft California 
White Pine 


White Fir 


Incense Cedar 





Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 























A New Book 


~~ eer 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,”’ 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
2s accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is oly a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-rused tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works-so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert. in your community. Bound in 
semt-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”"x5%”", vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN - 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL 
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Lumber Co., of that city, has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of the Good- 
fellow Lumber Co. 

Philip Boyd, Chicago, district sales man- 
ager of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., spent three 
days in St. Louis last week calling on retailers. 

Margaret Holekamp, 18-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Holekamp, is recuperating 
from injuries suffered Friday in an automobile 
accident. Miss Holekamp may be unable to ride 
in the spring horse show. Her riding was a 
feature of previous shows. 


Baltimore, Md. 


May 4.—The managing committee of the 
fJaltimore Lumber Exchange held its monthly 
meeting recently, with H. D. Dreyer, jr., of 
H. D. Dreyer & Co. (Ine.), the president, 
in the chair. The prevailing conditions in 
the lumber trade were discussed, and the 
monthly reports acted upon. 

Richard P. Baer, of the hardwood produc- 
ing and distributing firm of Richard P. Baer 
& Co., Baltimore, sailed April 25 for Europe. 
He will visit, in addition to ports in the 
United Kingdom, hardwood markets in Hol- 
land, France and Germany. 

Francis K. Read, president Zickgraf Co 
(Ine.), which took over the Zickgraf mill at 
Denmark, S. C., last February, visited the 
operation last week. Operating officials re- 
ported an increase in the inquiry, though the 
range of prices remain about the same. The 
mill will continue to run three days a week. 

It is reported here that Rankin & Tyson, 
sawmill operators, at Georgetown, S. C., who 
have been shipping large quantities of long- 
leaf and shortleaf pine to Baltimore in re- 
cent years, have shut down. At any rate, 
the 4-masted schooner Purnell T. White has 
been laid up. 

Judgment by default has been rendered in 
favor of Mannes EE. Waxman against Her- 
man M. Meyer, trading as the Atlantic Mill 
& Lumber Co., for $2,050. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


May 5.—The limited market for lumber is 
highly competitive, sales managers say. 
Prices in upper grade southern pine have 
Retailers report an = ex- 
pansion in their sales, but wholesalers and 


been weakening. 


mill representatives are having a more diffi- 


cult time of it. Material for heavy construc- 
tion work is in good demand. An immense 
municipal wharf is under construction here, 


ind others are planned at St. Joseph, Omaha 
and other Missouri river points. There is 
still an urgent demand for piling for the 
numerous grain storage elevators under con- 
struction here 
although scattered demand for cheap crat- 
ng lumber continues Mills are not pressing 
for this type of business, 


Industrial demand is lifeless, 


because salesmen 
report stocks of industrial users are normal. 
\utomobile body builders have been buying 
ome hardwoods, but this business does not 


amount to much locally 


New York, N. Y. 


May 4 The Nylta Club has discontinued 
its weekly meetings until next fall, but will 
hold occasional gatherings in the interven- 
ing months. The first of these sessions will 
be held next Friday at the yard of the 
Wright Lumber Co It will be devoted to the 
identification of woods 

The Nassau Suffolk Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration, from its headquarters in Amity- 
ville, Long Island, announces that it has se- 
cured the contract for the delivery of all 
material to be used in construction of the 
new $300,000 infirmary building of the Nassau 
Suffolk County Sanitarium, Farmingdale. 

Arthur E. Woodward and Victor Petruska 
have purchased the controlling interest in the 
old’ line business of Alfred W. Booth and 
Bro., Bayonne, N. J. The Booth firm had been 
in operation since 1874. The business hence- 
forth will be operated as Woodward Lumber 
& Coal Co 

Jarlow F. Shuit, president Nylta Club, will 
cover Manhattan, part of Brooklyn, Rockland 
and Orange counties, New York, and Bergen 
County, New Jersey, for the Guernsey-West- 
brook Co. 

Ernest Paulson, formerly with the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., has opened a retail lumber 
yard in Brooklyn. 

Guy E. Smith, east coast sales manager of 
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the Pacific Atlantic Lumber Corporation, 239 
Park Avenue, has arrived on the West Coast 
for a general tour of the mills. 

Harry Hartley, proprietor of the Acme 
Lumber & Veneer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
here to inspect yards at which the firm re- 
ceives imported foreign logs. 

Arthur Stetson, sales representative Ar- 
thur EF. Lane Lumber Corporation, is slowly 
recovering from an automobile accident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Kleiber have re- 
turned from a honeymoon in Bermuda and 
are now at home in Weehawken, N. J. Mrs, 
Kleiber was formerly Miss Mary Hughes, 
secretary of Andrew H. Dykes, president of 
the Dykes Lumber Co. Mr. Kleiber is mana- 
ger of the Times Square yard of the Dykes 
chain. 

George Bahr, secretary the Long Island 
Dealer’s Association and the Long Island 
Salesmen’s Association, has returned here 
after a stay of several months in Florida, 

Joseph Fahrenbrock, manager of J. TT, 
Cuggy Lumber Co.’s Manhattan yard, has re- 
turned from a trip to Germany. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


May 4.—Three full cargoes for Japan left 
Grays Harbor April 30, totaling 12,000,000 
feet. April was a month of considerable ac- 
tivity in the Oriental trade. 300kings indi- 
cate further activity in experting to the 
Orient. 

On May 1 the Polson Logging Co. resumed 
operations at two camps in the Quinault 
reservation and Cook Creek district. Two 
sides employing two hundred men were put 
to work. It is planned to bring out more 
than 15,000,000 feet of timber already felled, 
before falling additional timber. Continued 
work in the camps, Alex Polson, president of 
the company, stated, will depend on market 
conditions. 

The merit of wood pipe to be used in the 
replacement of sections of the Wishkah 
water pipe line were argued by a representa- 
tive of the M. & M. W oodworking Co. of 
Portland, before the Aberdeen City Council 
last week. A representative of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association was also 
present. 

Local products will be well displayed in 
the Mission Market now being constructed in 
Aberdeen. The roof will be of “Forestile.” 
Veneer board will be used for ceiling and 
skylight wells. 


Seattle, Wash. 


May 4.—Despite lowered prices on upper 
and lower rail trade items, buyers have re- 
fused to increase their purchases. 

May intercoastal space has been pretty 
well taken up, most of it apparently at $9. 
One shipper estimated the volume of lumber 
moving to the Atlantic coast to he about 
60 percent of normal. 

Demand from both Japan and China has 
slackened off. A $11.50 freight rate to China 
brings no takers, while $7.50 rate to Japan 
is causing Japanese buyers, so they claim, 
to stay out of the market. Shippers to Japan 
here state that lack of buying is the result 
or small Japanese demand. Approach of the 
rainy season is believed to have something 
to do with the decline in trade in Japan. 

Shingle sales volume was called fair by an 
operator of three mills, who sold a_ good 
volume of bolts and logs to Japan. Shingle 
prices are steady to soft. <A representative 
of a Chicago firm reports more general buy- 
ing, and a better feeling in territory east of 
Chicago. Wholesale shingle sales are mostly 
to Texas, with some buying from Oklahoma. 

Local retail business is characterized by 
close competition. A large program of 
public works improvement has been an- 
nounced, but residence building is still at low 
level. Wholesalers report a little more in- 
quiry. 

Forest fires which started two weeks ago 
and did some damage have persisted in some 
instances, and only the vigilance of the fire 
fighting agencies has prevented further 
losses. 

Theodore M. Klement, of Klement & Ken- 
nedy, is in Wisconsin, whither he was called 
by the death of his father. 


Dudley Carter, local timber cruiser, won 
first prize of $50 in a soap carving contest 
conducted by the Seattle Times. 
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Jacksonville, Fla. 


May 4.—The longleaf pine market in Florida 
and Georgia is still in a very unsatisfactory 
eondition. Orders are few, and are not of 
sufficient variety as to sizes to suit the mill 
cut. There is a searcity of 6- and S-inch cut- 
ting, and the larger mills are having to stack 
Therefore the small sizes can 
be bought at very low prices. Railroad in- 
quiries have fallen off this week. Industrial 
items are not in demand. Yard orders are for 
mixed cars only. More mills are closing down, 
both large and small. The Foshee Manufac- 
turing Co., at Melbourne, Fla., for the second 
time this year, has closed down on account 
of low prices and searcity of orders 

Cypress prices are firm, and the demand 
seems to be slowly but surely increasing. 
Several of the large wholesale concerns in 
Jacksonville report that business last month 
was the best they had experienced in eight to 
ten months, but was nothing to brag about. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the mill of 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Indiantown, I*la., 
today; also approximately 300,000 feet of pine 
lumber burned. It is understood that the dam- 
age was partly covered by insurance. 


these sizes. 


Houston, Tex. 


May 4 Prices of lumber continue to hold 
their own. A few concerns that heretofore 
said business was disappointing, have been 
getting more orders, 

Texas retailers have bestirred themselves 
to meet the reasonable expectations of the 
State highway department. For 
months, according to R. G 


several 
Hyett, executive 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, the highway department has not per- 
mitted the retailer to bid, because of the 
difficulty in obtaining materials according 
to specifications. “As a result of a meeting 
of a committee of the directors of the asso- 
ciation with representatives of the commis- 
sion,” Mr. Hyett said, “hereafter the retail 
dealers will be allowed to bid. The commis- 


Among the Small 


‘LITTLE Rock, ARK., May 4.—There has been 
little change in the small mill situation dur- 
ing the last week Heavy 
cloud-burst proportions in sections, 
have necessitated shutdowns at several mills 
and stopped logging. Other mills, which had 
a sufficient supply of logs banked, have con- 
tinued operating, although unable to. ship 
yard stock. Those mills able to give quick 
shipment to impatient customers have been 
able to get a small premium on many items 

The demand for 1x8- and 1x10-inch boards 
and shiplap continues strong. One buyer re- 
ports that he had personally called ten mills 
by telephone trying to buy several cars of 
boards for quick shipments, and although 
these ordinarily had a good stock on hand, 
he was unable to get a single car. From all 
indications the smaller mills” are getting 
prices as good as the large mills on boards. 
The demand continues strong for No. 2 di- 
mension, especially for 2x4-inch, 16- and 
18-foot. There has been little increase in 
the demand for No. 1. 

Many Chicago and ‘St. Louis wholesalers 
have, during the last ten days, put out buy- 
ing lists offering 50 cents to $1 lower than 
in the preceding week. These seem to have 
had little effect on mills that can ship mixed 
assortments and specified lengths, as they 
are still getting the same prices as hereto- 
fore. Some mills, encouraged by the heavy 
demand for mixed cars during the last week, 
are asking for advances on some items, and 
fetting them if able to make immediate ship- 
ment. Shippers of random lengths in straight 
Cars have been having a rather hard time 
of it. 

There have been several rather large 
orders placed during the last week for tim- 
bers, to be shipped rough and green. These 
have been a boon to the mills in position to 
handle them, as the prices are considerably 
better than the mills could possibly secure 
from cutting the same logs into boards and 
dimension. 


rains, reaching 
some 


Some of the creosoting plants are coming 
into the market for limited quantities of 
dense square edged and sound timbers, and 
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sion has asked our services to see that it is 


furnished the material which it requires.” 

Maurice Angly, head of the Maurice Angly 
Lumber Co., has announced the addition to 
its sales force of Thomas G. Townsend, for- 
merly with the South Texas Lumber Co. and 
the Boykin Lumber Co 


Laurel, Miss. 


May 4.—April 
mills show a 
shipments 


inventories of local pine 
reduction in = stocks. W hile 
were somewhat disappointing, 
they exceeded production, as practically all 
the mills are either curtailing or have closed 
down entirely. While the interior market 
shows little change, export trade is some- 
what better. The most encouraging feature 
of the export market is that sawn timbers 
are moving in greater volume, 

Most hardwood shipments are going to the 
automobile body manufacturers 


Norfolk, Va. 


May 5.—Some North Carolina pine sellers 
still complain regarding business generally, 
but they have been holding their stock for 
much higher prices than buyers will pay. 
The improvement in demand during April did 
not take in the entire list of rough and 
dressed pine. Retailers are moving out much 
more stock than during the first two months 
in this year, but playing one millman against 
another in trying to secure the lowest possi- 
ble prices. Competition is keen everywhere 
today. 

There has been a much better foreign de- 
mand for edge 4/4 B&better during the last 
two weeks, although buyers offer low prices. 
Domestic demand for this item is. slow. 
There has been a good demand for 4/4x4- and 
6-inch B&better saps for export, and good 
have received, The domestic 
market has been taking very little B&better 
stock widths either rough or dressed. 

Demand for edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried 
and air dried, rough and dressed, has been 


(Continued on Page 60) 


Mills in Arkansas 


their buying has had a good effect on the 
local 


prices been 


markets. 
There ha been considerable discussion 
among the small shippers of common lumbet 
about the reluctance of retail dealers in the 
smaller towns to reduce their sales prices 
in proportion to the reduction in wholesale 
prices One operator stated that he had been 
receiving a number of inquiries from con- 
tractors in retail vard territory, and curious 
to Know why yard demand seemed so poor 
When there were evidently so many inquiries 
from the builders, he investigated through 
reliable sources, and was surprised to find 
that most of the dealers in the smaller cities 
and towns in that territory were still asking 


$30 to $35 for No. 2 dimension and boards 
This same lumber is costing the dealers from 
$14 to $17.50, delivered in their sheds. 

C. H. Murphy, of El Dorado, who has foi 
years been a large operator of small mills in 
this territory, resumed operations on March 
1, after a shutdown of several months. He 
recently stated that he would close down his 
mills on May 1, and keep them closed until 
conditions improved He said he would 
rather have timber at present prices than 
lumber, and preferred timber at present 
prices to cash. Those operators who know 
Mr. Murphy have the highest regard for his 
keen knowledge of values. His statement 
has started several well known operators to 
doing some serious thinking. 

The Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 9 of 
Camden, which onerates a medium sized band 
mill in connection with a screen door plant, 
has for the last two years been selling and 
shipping the dealer and industrial trade 
throughout the middle West. General Mana- 
ger Graves stated that lumber prices were 
too low to provide for a profit, and decided 
to close down a second time within the last 
few months, and remain closed until prices 
improved 

Mann Bros., of Johnsville, have recently 
started operating a small sawmill, and are 
cutting on a .contract for special grades of 
timbers. 
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GRISWOLD-GRIER LUMBER CO. 
Philomath, Oregon 

Carlton Manufacturing Co., Carlton, Ore. 

Pedee Lumber Co. - Pedee, Oregon 


Affiliated Manufacturers in 
DURABLE DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything in Fir 
Sales Offices: 


THE GRISWOLD LUMBER CO. 
Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 











YELLOW FIR 


Flooring Siding Ceiling 
Finish Mouldings 
Thick Clears 


Factory and Industrial Stock 
Fir Plywood 


CEDAR 


SPRUCE 
WESTERN PINE 
and HEMLOCK 


$ Sullivan 


Lumber©. 
PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


Pacific 
DOUGLAS FIR\ emtock 


fC A 


Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— | 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















HEAD OFFICE: 


1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 


on Request 
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Hundreds of New Lumber Buyers 


are listed in the March 
Edition of the Red Book 
—now available. 

This book may be had on 
trial for 30 days—With- 
out Cost or Ob- 
ligation — by 
any responsible 
concern. Red 
Book credit rat- 
ings and re- 
ports are almost 
universally rec- 
ognized as the 
most reliable. 
Ask for Pam- 








= Ge. 7 phiet No. 49-S 
wacom a and details of 
} : j FREE trial 
offer. 

The Collection 
Department has had long 
experience in collecting 
lumber accounts, and the 
cost is reasonable. P 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Executive Offices, 608 South Dearborn St., Chicago, 111 
East. Headquarters, 35 S. William St., New York City 











YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
11 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 











Established1847 
Foreign Forwar- 


ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Ocean Freight Brokers }ieonas 
tend to collection 

and Contractors of invoices. 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Be«ver Street. NEW YORK 














A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet” 


BY 


Douglas Malloch 





Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 


You will want to pass extra 
copies along to your friends— 
and the price makes it possible. 


out especially you want it your- 
self. 





$1.25 Postpaid 


Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBLISHER 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 











The Heart 
Content | 














R. E. Slaughter, of Yakima, Wash., presi- 
dent of the Cascade Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and called at the offices of local 
lumbermen. 


John Mauk, sr., of the C. A. Mauk Lumber 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago for a few 
hours Tuesday, and took advantage of the op- 
portunity to call on some of the local lumber- 
men. 


M. B. Cooper, of Sardis, Miss., president of 
the Carrier Lumber Co., arrived in Chicago 
Wednesday, accompanied by his wife, to spend 
several days here, calling on friends in the trade 
and conferring with his representative, the Nat 
F. Wolfe Lumber Co. 


We “forget” his name, but he is a manufac- 
turer of northern hardwoods. The prices obtain- 
ing in recent weeks have been a cause of grave 
concern. Small wonder, then, that on Tuesday, 
after he had carefully gone through his morn- 
ing mail, he looked up and exclaimed, “Thank 
God, we have no orders.” 


W. R. McMillan, manager of the Hammond 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), whose office and ware- 
houses are located at 601 West 138th Street, 
Chicago, left last Sunday night for an eastern 
trip that will occupy two weeks. Mr. McMillan 
will go to the New York office and will call 
on the company’s trade connections in metro- 
politan territory. 


H. O. Geary, of New York, eastern sales 
manager of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., left 
Chicago Wednesday to return home. He had 
accompanied John P. Hemphill, general man- 
ager of the firm, who had been visiting in the 
East, as far as St. Louis, Mo., where they 
parted, Mr. Geary to return to New York and 
Mr. Hemphill to his home in Madera, Calif. 


Fred Holekamp, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary 
of the Holekamp Lumber Co., at his ranch near 
Pevely, Mo., was host to 300 Boy Scouts and 
forty of their fathers, Police Chief McDonald 
and seven representative business men, all of 
Webster Groves, a St. Louis suburb, last Satur- 
day and Sunday. About 150 other men and 
women, relatives of the boys, arrived to take 
part in the Sunday afternoon events. 


G. C. Hockett, of Portland, Ore., treasurer 
of the Hockett Lumber Co., wholesaler spe- 
cializing in old growth yellow Douglas fir, spent 
the first three days this week in Chicago, and 
called on some of his friends in the lumber trade 
here. He was talking to James Allee, of the 
Vanlandingham Lumber Co., when a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wan- 
dered in. The westerner seemed quite cheerful, 
and admitted that a good reason is that more 
of the mills in his territory are running, because 
there is a greater volume of orders. 


James Trainer, of Medford, Mass., and Wil- 
liam Trainer, of Gatlinburg, Tenn., were calling 
on old friends in Chicago this week, calling to 
mind events of several years ago, when they 
operated a hardwood yard in this city. “Bill” 
ran the business alone for a few years after 
his older brother retired and went to New Eng- 
land, and then he too liquidated his interests and 
took up his residence in the South. There, a 
short time ago, “Jim” visited him, and came 
along with him to Chicago when “Bill” had 
some business to transact in LaGrange, a 
suburb. 


Raymond F. Turnbull, division of forest 
products, Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Melbourne, Australia, was in Chi- 
cago this week, making some contacts with 
concerns in the lumber trade and others that 
supply equipment for logging and manufactur- 
ing. Mr. Turnbull has been spending a little 





more than a year at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory in Madison, Wis., participating in 
some of the studies being conducted there and 
familiarizing himself with the methods of 
handling forestry and wood utilization problems 
in this country. Mr. Turnbull, after visiting a 
few important centers, will sail from New 
York within a short time for England, where 
he expects to spend several months investigat- 
ing forestry and wood utilization methods there 
before returning to Australia. The Australian 
government is developing a forest laboratory 
and an organization to conduct work similar 
to that being done by this branch of the Forest 
Service in the United States, and Mr. Turnbull 
will be identified with that work. 





Makes New Sales Connection 


Fred Kozak, widely known in the Chicago 
lumber trade, in which he has been engaged for 
the last seventeen years, on the -first of the 
month joined the Chicago sales staff of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., according to an 
announcement by D. G. Mora, manager of the 
Chicago office of the company. In addition to 
his broad acquaintance with lumbermen and 
lumber consumers here, Mr. Kozak had several 
years of experience in southern mills, which 
combination should well fit him for the selling 
of the Great Southern company’s long leaf pine 
and redwood. 


Moves to Mercantile Building 

E. B. Wingate, jr., informed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week that he had moved the 
Chicago office of the Panhandle Lumber Co, 
(Ltd.) from 208 South La Salle Street to the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, at 308 West 
Washington Street. He is located in room 
1407, and his new telephone number is Franklin 
4640. 

Since this building was completed, about a year 
ago, several of the lumber fraternity have taken 
offices there, and this Idaho manufacturer and 
wholesaler is the ninth lumber name to appear 
on its directory in the lobby. 





Northern Lumberman Completes In- 
teresting Automobile Tour 


E. A. Hamar, for many years (up to the 
time the company ceased operations) general 
manager of the Worcester Lumber Co. at Chas- 
sell, Mich., and one of the outstanding members 
of the lumber industry in that State, was a Chi- 
cago visitor last Saturday. Mr. Hamar, accom- 
panied by his wife, was en route home after a 
six week’s automobile tour that took them 
southward down the Mississippi valley to 
Natchez and Vicksburg, Miss., over into Ar- 
kansas, east to Florida, up the coast to Wash- 
ington, D. C., across through the Shenandoah 
valley to Ashland, Ky., and then northward to 
Chicago and back home. 

Mr. Hamar’s father as a Union soldier par- 
ticipated in the Vicksburg campaign and his 
name appears on the Wisconsin monument 
standing on the old Vicksburg battle field. 
While in that city Mr. Hamar took occasion 
to go out and see this monument and visit this 
historic battle ground. i 

Mr. Hamar was impressed with the activity 
apparent almost everywhere throughout the 
South, particularly in those sections where 
diversified farming is taking the place of the 
old one-crop plan of agriculture. In the sec- 
tions where farming is limited entirely to the 
growing of cotton, the outlook was not particu- 
larly encouraging. ; 

Mr. Hamar, who as an enthusiastic Rotarian 
has the unusual record of having never miss 
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a meeting for eight years, was fortunate in being 
able to maintain this record during his six 
weeks’ trip, as he found opportunity to visit a 
Rotary Club every week and thus prevent any 
break in this remarkable record. 

Since the Worcester Lumber Co. ceased 
operations, Mr. Hamar has organized the 
Hamar Land & Lumber Co., which is devoted 
largely to dealing in lands, and also the Hamar- 
Quandt Lumber Co., a retail concern operating 
yards at Houghton and Calumet, Mich., his son 
being manager of one of these yards. Although 
there has been very little residential building in 
that section during the last year, Mr. Hamar 
reports that these retail yards have done an 
excellent business as a result of a number of 
large construction projects that have been car- 
ried out during that time. Mr. and Mrs. Hamar, 
after spending a couple of days in Chicago, left 
Sunday morning for their home in Michigan. 





To Broaden Trade Extension Work 


CINCINNATI, On10, May 4.—The Appalachian 
Hardwood Club on the first of the month, with 
the appointment of Carl H. Clendening as a 
special assistant to Trade Extension Manager 
David G. White, launched upon an enlarged 
program of trade promotional activities, which 
will include the expansion of the informational 
and publicity services of the organization, Mr. 
White has announced. 

Personal contact with architects and wood- 
working factories which 
has been so fruitful of 
results in the past, will 
be continued as the 
major phase of the 
club’s activities in this 
line, Mr. White con- 
tinued, but the field 





Cc. H. CLENDENING, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; 
On Appalachian Club 
TX Staff 





work will be supple- 
mented in the future, 
by the distribution, - on 
a larger scale, of liter- 
ature devoted to scien- 
tific and practical facts 
concerning Appalachian 
hardwoods. Mr. Clen- 
dening will move from Nashville to Cincinnati, 
and with him in the association headquarters 
Mr. White will be free to expand the: field 
service and other trade extension activities of 
the club. 

Mr. Clendening, after graduating from Dick- 
son College. in 1909, entered upon professorial 
duties, then became secretary-treasurer of a 
large Nashville publishing firm. For the last 
twelve years he has been an associate editor 
of a prominent lumber trade journal, through 
which he has acquired a knowledge of the 
lumber industry and lumber economics that will 
stand him in good stead in his new duties. He 
has kept in close touch with Appalachian hard- 
wood manufacturers and their production and 
market problems. 

—_—_—_——S—S 








Inspection Service Demand Larger 


L. S. Beale, of Chicago, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Wednesday told a representative of the AMeERI- 
CAN LuMBERMAN that the demand for the asso- 
Ciation’s inspection service “has been picking up 
substantially, which, if it may be considered as 
somewhat of a barometer of hardwood trade 
conditions (and surely it is), would indicate 
a greater volume.” In reply to a question he 
said that he first noticed the improvement in 
April, and that it has continued thus far into 
May. 

One of a series of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the consuming trade and a sub- 
committee of the grading rules committee was 


scheduled to be held Friday in the association 
headquarters, to try to reach an agreement 
concerning proposed changes in the grading 
rules. The last such meeting was held Jan. 14. 
Participating were representatives of the furni- 
ture, automobile, sash and door, and flooring 
industries. 


Chicago Wholesalers Make Golf 
Plans ’ 


For the first time as an organization the 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Asésociation will 
sponsor a golf tournament, next Tuesday, May 
12, at the Ridgemoor Golf Club. It will be 
an informal little affair, with only a few. four- 
somes playing. (Four were arranged Monday 
at the association’s weekly meeting at the Bos- 
ton Oyster House.) Because of the difficulty 
and uncertainty of fixing handicaps fair to all, 
the only prize will be a “blind bogey,” in which 
each player sets his own handicap, estimating 
the score he will have for the day, it was 
decided by the committee members, E. A. 
Thornton, a member of the Ridgemoor club, 
and John Hansen. 

Mr. Thornton told how to reach the course 

to take Montrose Avenue west to Narragan- 
sett Avenue, and Narragansett north to Gun- 
nison. The entrance to the club is on Gunni- 
son Avenue, just off Narragansett Avenue. 
Most of the lumbermen who go plan to have 
lunch at the club house at 12:30 o'clock. 





Hardwood Wholesaler Moves 


John T. Hansen, head of the John Hansen 
Lumber Co., well known Chicago wholesaler 
of southern hardwoods, on the first of the 
month moved from his old headquarters in the 
Roanoke Building to suite 2058, Conway Build- 
ing, 111 West Washington Street, which he 
shares with W. A. Herbert & Co. His new 
phone number is Randolph 6540. 





Opens Detroit Branch Office 

Brooktyn, N. Y., May 4.—C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, has announced 
the opening of a branch sales office at 2832 East 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Officials of 
the company say that greatly increased business 
in that section has necessitated this change from 
a jobbing connection to a direct sales branch 
with ample stock of all “TAG” indicating, re- 
cording and controlling instruments. H. W. 
Kerr, who has had many years’ experience in 
solving temperature problems, has been placed 
in charge of this completely equipped branch 
office in Detroit and convenient inspection and 
prompt deliveries will now be assured. 


_—_—— 


Civil Service Positions Announced 


WasuHincton, D. C.. May 4.—Timber ex- 
perts who are seeking Government employment 
are advised that the United States Civil Service 
Commission now is receiving applications for 
“associate timber expert” and “assistant timber 
expert,” which positions will be filled by open 
competitive examination. The examinations, 
which are to fill vacancies in the Forest Service 
for duty in the field, will not require the ap- 
plicants to report at any place for a written 
examination, but they will be rated on their 
education, training, experience, and _ fitness. 
Suitable education may be substituted for part 
of the specified experience; together they must 
demonstrate the applicant’s ability to conduct 
surveys involving measurements, classification. 
and description of forest properties, as well as 
a working knowledge of forest exploitation. 

The entrance salaries range from $3,200 to 
$3,800 a year, for the associate position: and 
from $2,600 to $3,200 a year for the assistant 
position. Applications must be on file with 
the civil service commission here not later than 
June 3. Full information may be obtained from 
the secretary of the civil service board of exam- 
iners at the post office or customhouse in any 
city, or from the commission. 
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See 
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KILN 


in operation 
and benefit 
with your engineer 


who will appreciate 
its excellent design 








with your purchasing 
agent 
| who will like its 
interesting price 
with your operator 
| who will enjoy its simple, 
economical operation 
with your customers 


who will respond to the increased 
quality of your product 


with your stockholders 
who will gladly receive 


your increased dividend 


Write for catalog and list of users. 


TheNationalDryKilnCo. 


437 West Georgia Street 
Indianapolis Indiana 


Eastern Representative: 


C. A. FIELDS, Eagle Mills, Troy, N. Y. 




















Denadiite Whe fee! 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 




















Logging Ralph C. Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, log 
transportation or harvesting tan k an 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

431 So. Dearborn St. 


American Lumberman “" Chicago. IL 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


oners Panama-racre GRAND PRIZE 
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Internationa! Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION © 
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Make up your car load shipments 
all of one kind of lumber or as 
many kinds as needed as suggested 
below. 


¥ 


DENSE ROSEMARY PINE— 
Timber, yard and shed stock. 


v 


HARDWOOD FLOORINGS— 
Blocks, Planks, Strips—untreated 
or *CELLized. 


TRIM—Gum, Beech, Oak. 
¥ 
BRUCE CEDA’LINE— 
Tennessee Aromatic Red Heart 
Cedar closet linings. 
¥ 
BRUCE PRESERVED LUMBER— 
Sills, joists, sub-flooring, porch 


flooring, ceiling—and other con- 
struction Lumber. 


¥ 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS— 
Oak, gum, poplar, cypress and 
magnolia, 


¥ 


AND—Bruce “Specialties.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Mixed Car 
SHIPMENTS 





PROFITS 


can be increased thru the use of Bruce mixed car 
shipments—which gives you many different kinds 
of lumber at car lot prices—and at car lot ship- 
ping rates. 


You can keep a more varied, more complete 
stock—and be in a position to fill all orders with- 


out loss of time or disappointed customers. 


Special jobs can be taken care of in these mixed 
car shipments—thus often saving double expense 
in handling—and gaining more profit by making 
quicker turn-overs. 


The Bruce Organization knows your problems 
—knows your needs and has designed this service 
to help you make more profit. 


Send in your inquiries or make up a car ordet 


to fill your needs—and send to us for quotations. 


Bruce Rosemary Pire is a feature 
item of Bruce production. Complete 
stocks at all times. 


E. L. BRUCE Co. 


Executive Offices; Memphis, Tenn. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWOOD FLOORINGS IN THE WORLD 
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Salvaging Mississippi Deadheads 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 4.—The whirring 
moan of circular saws and the shrill blast of 
the sawmill whistle have become realities jn 
Minneapolis again after a lapse of twelve years. 

Believe it or not, there’s a little sawmill puff. 
ing away sturdily at its task of sawing logs on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River at Thir- 
ty-third Avenue, North. Some 30 men are en. 
gaged in firing the boiler, manipulating the 
saws, feeding logs to the mill and neatly piling 
the fresh sawed lumber. 

Where do they get the logs? That’s the in- 
teresting part of it. They dig up the deadheads 
that have accumulated at the bottom of the 
Mississippi for 40 years or so. Nobody eyer 
thought of salvaging them as long as fresh tim. 
ber was available, but recently the James EF, 
McGrath & Sons Co., of Stillwater, Minn., be- 
lieving that salvaging operations could be made 
profitable, set up a sawmill and went to work. 

First the workmen construct floats of cedar 
poles. Then, with grappling hooks they drag 
the river bottom and bring the deadheads to 
the surface, fasten them to the floats and ease 
them down the river to the mill. The muddy, 
dingy logs are a saw sight when they come out 
of the river, but the sawed lumber is just as 
fresh and white as though the trees were felled 
in the last week. Ll orty years on the river bot- 
tom have preserved the wood, and incidentally 
lent strength to arguments relative to the dura- 
bility of timber. 

Operations so far have been confined to the 
seven or eight miles between Minneapolis and 
Coon Creek dam. But the little sawmill is 
turning out 18,000 to 20,000 feet of sawed lum- 
ber a day and the McGrath firm plans to keep 
it going by shipping logs in by rail from various 
points within 100 miles of Minneapolis. How 
long the supply of deadheads will hold out com- 
pany officers have no way of knowing. 





News Letters 











(Continued from Page 57) 

very quiet. tox makers have been holding 
mills up on shipments. There is talk of still 
lower prices, but it is believed that edge box 
has hit bottom. The retail yards have been 
buying some 12-inch Nos. 1 and 2. box; they 
look for very low prices, but mills do not 
have much stoclg available for quick ship- 
ment. Demand for dressed and resawn box, 
either edge or stock widths, has been very 
light. 

Planing mill men enjoyed a slight improve- 
ment in demand during April, but because 
of keen competition they have been forced 
to reduce prices Kiln dried roofers have 
been very quiet, but recently demand _ for 
air dried roofers has been a little better 
Good 6-inch air dried roofers are now being 
sold rather freely at $11 f. 0. b. cars, Georgia 
Main Line rate There is very little demand 
for dressed framing 





Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Pat- 
ent Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from 
R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
1343 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 

1,763,065 Saw tooth grinder John F. Pribnow 
San Diego, Calif., assignor to Pribnow Saw Sharp- 
ening Machinery Co., Los Angeles, Calif 

1,763,070. Method of seasoning wood Forrest 
S. Shinn, Aurora, Ill 

1,763,095. Chain saw, Thomas H. De Haven, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Preparatory process in the manufacture of_re- 


sawn shake _ shingles William S. Smith, Port 
Moody, B. C. 

1,763,478. Saw table. Clarence FE, Palmeter, 
Mount Sterling, Ky. 

1.790,751. Saw set. Lewis Johnson, Ten Mile 


Township, Wash. 

1.790.802. Valve for controlling the travel of 
tong-dogs for sawmill carriages Ervie A. Ferris 
Westwood, Calif. 

1,791,242 Log barking machine Franz Him- 
melsbach and Hermann Tormin, Baden, Germany. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


Following are average f. o. b. 








mill prices of southern pine 


SOUTHERN PINE 


obtained on 














sales made during the ric April 22 2: , bot re an 
east side mills, as reported to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Geleanh. La: ee ie peries April ve i, by both west and 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
i —-- - Rough Pinish No.1 Fencing and No. 1 Shortleaf No.1 Longleaf 
gth 10-20’ Boards, 10-20’ Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift w%x4” B&better— 1x4” 26.41 28.85 | 9x4” ox 4” 
SET ons eee Le see 300) Oe oe oe 26.00 26.28 | 12 & 147, 18.41 19.07 | 12 & 14’. 18.32 20.00 
Shortl’f $57.72 $60.36 | No. 1 .. ce tees a See pe 25.59 27.95 | 167 11... 19.61 20.00 | 16’ ...... 20 75 ne 
Longleaf 62.00 66.00 x4°.... om ane 34.70 1x10 31.60 35.57 2x6” 2x6" 
== Ba& better 41 ah. ee 10 Cah oo 8 > eee ee oi ra2” 42.76 46.35 12 & 14 15.90 16.06 19 & 14’. 16.63 
Shortif 45.25 55.75 | No 1 - oS 5008 | tee * °°" 38-19 | so. 1 Shiplap, 10-20 | 16’...... 16.39 15.95 | 16’ ...... 17.90 
rf) leat ne ee 53.50 B t n roe oe . 2x8” : 2x8" a - 
Noe nee cee. 8850 Boston. Partition, ae he ew = . 12 & 14’. 17.18 15.93 | 12 & 14’. 17.55 17.00 
CK ). v7 = . ’ 9 7 nF acne 
1x3” flat 11/16x4”— 6&8” cease??? L7.0¢€ 16.42 A Pe 
“grain B&better 28.94 oa10" oe 5 eee, Se | is... 23.28 20.00 | 12’ ...... 24.00 25.56 
B&better 30.13 30.87 Surfaced Finish, 2 , ard Lengths ae 23.48 - 23.00-] 14’ ...... 25.50 26.54 
ae S ase 27.31 30.06 10-20’ Drop siting, | Stand- | —, - 12.94 13.02 i. ae 24.17 24.00 gattt 28.25 29.69 
o. 2 15.43 15.73 ard Lengths x6 & 2x12 2x12 
fs Tyeh thick a 08 C. M... 13.78 14.04 | 12 & 147. 26.38 24.81 | 12 & 14’. 34.42 33.00 
1x4” rift- = a . i’ 28.63 26.9 | eat 3.00. 
Babett EF Se ecsicwi 34.08 35.40 1x6* No. 2 Shiplap and oe nasie’s — 6.90 | 16 43 
can” alee ie fe er 37. 34.8 s&better 27.57 28.50 
Shortl’f, 57.51 98.00 | gw (°° °° 39:69 34 82 No. 1... 26.70 Beasts, OS, Sgm. No. 2 Shortleaf No. 2 Longleaf 
Longleaf 69.75 62.50 ov °** 439 e+ a Shortl’f Dimension Dimension 
10” wee. 43.20 41.25 Assorted short . 
No. 1— : Bee 57. 90 56.31 patterns 1x8” tte 15. = 14.86 2x4" 2x4" 
ees SOO oes | ee 1x6” esi0"g.: 1E25 16.08 | 53 & 14’. 15.95 18.78 | 12 & 18°. 15.79 19.00 
Longleaf .... «+. | 4, 6, - 48.00 45.63 | Benetter 31.19 30.50 | Lonslt— |. | 16’... 17.23 14.44°| 16’ ...... 17.40 .... 
No. 2 ° 5&1 62.63 54.00 No. 1 27.78 25.87 yl | 15.60 2x6" 2x6” 
42° 61.44 67.00 oe 23st 1x10” 17.73 17.56 19 & a; > no 12 & , 9 a0 8 
1x4” flat : ‘ 12 & 14’. 12.52 12.52 | 12 & 14’, 12.90 14.08 
grain a \" 91.95 aa ed No. 2 Boards, 1x12” - s Paliacn:s 12.95 12.1 cred pawee 14.00 15.88 
sS&better 30.37 29.8¢ od o*.69 oes 2x ms 2x 5 r 
No. 1... 26.48 25.79 | 1x6 31.25 27.75 | B&better—  Seamnane Meee ., | 12 & 14°. 14.83 13.17 | 13 & 14’. 16.45 18.09 
No. 2... 14.25 14.20 | 1x8”,.... 30.00 27.82 | 1x4”, 9°.. 26.75 27.50 | Puorteal oo.00 20-99 | 16 ...... 15.12 13.98 | 16’ ...... 17.00 15.19 
1x10” ... 35.00 38.50 | 1x6”, 9°.. 26.75 25.00 | ‘Onsiear = <v.v8 2x10” 2x10” ile 
Jamba 1x12 18.75 45.50 | No, 2— Plaster Lath 12 & 14’. 14.87 13.29 | 12 & 14’. 15.17 15.13 
|) eee, Yt ye Rae j 18.00 
B&better, Casing & Base, 10-20 5-20" 16.28 %x114”, 4’ 2x12” 2x12” 
14, lle & B&better, 1x6”, Mae i... Bas 2.14 12 & 14 15.56 14.93 12 & 14’. 17.50 7.00 
So” uc coos S826 Piet EO CE 6S 5-20’ 15.57 i a > a Se eee 19:70 £7.96 } 16" ... 24.00 21.75 
following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Seattle, Wash., May 2.—Prices for red 


No. 1 Hemlock Boards, s158— 


8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 
MS se ccscnveve -e++-$21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
ME wareasinwcepeas - 25.00 26.00 27.50 
SET actnsvcoesseeees 26.00 27.00 23.50 
BE Stveccnensnenses 28.50 29.50 31.00 
BRIS? wccccccccccesses 29.50 30.50 32.00 


For shiplap ‘or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S18S1E— 


8° 10’ 12’ 14 16° 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” ... 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
2x 8” ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 27.00 
2x10” ... 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
2x12” ... 25.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 


on No. 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from price 
of No. 1. 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 


Inch sa 4” 6” ” ” ” 
saber. 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 
o.1& 
btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 44.00 43.00 § § 
No, 2, 8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 33.00 34.00 365.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
bes 6-16— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
ecececcces $66.00 $68. 00 $71.00 $81.00 
No. Taber ceccecoe 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
a re -- 58.00 60.00 63.00 73.00 


For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
add $9; 8-inch, one $6; 10-inch, add $8; 12-inch, 
add $6; No. 3, . and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, add $8: “No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 
*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for one 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20- foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd iengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
D&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 5, 4-inch.......$18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch....... 31:00 
So, guenee and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 


Portland, Ore., May 5.—F. o. b. mill prices 


on actual sales of fir, May 1, 2 and 4, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 


as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Bureau, were 





B B&btr Cc dD 
OO —E ere $29.50 $29.50 $19.00 a oi 
DO fvg. dads Dewan ene 32.50 saan 
ere a loci 5.00 
Flat Grain ‘Wleutes 
SE cali Sia wigan 18.2 25 14.25 
Pegs ee 20.50 17.00 
Mixed “Grain Plooring 
1x4 . ; $11.00 
Celling 
Pa eas 16.75 13.00 
RO” ics dommcnice P 17.25 14.50 
Bow Siding, 1x6” 
0 ee ee 19.25 17.75 
\ : a ee 16.75 16.75 ror 
SR tacks can iciaton ate 11.50 
Pinish, iin ‘Dried ‘ont Surfaced 
1x6” ixs” 1x13* 
ee ere $33.75 $38.00 $46.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” ix” 1x10” ints” 
ee ee $12.00 $11.75 $12.50 $15.50 
SS ares 6.00 6.50 7.75 9.00 
nO wadrhie eke 6.00 4.00 4.00 
Dimension 
2” 14 16’ 18’ 
No. 1, 2” thick 
4”.$11.75 $12.00 $13.25 $13.5 
6”. 11.25 11.00 12.25 13.2 
$”.-11.50 11.50 12.50 12.7 
10”. 12.50 12.50 13.25 13.0 
12”. 12.50 12.50 13.50 13.7 
one”, 3 $11.75; 10’, $11.7 
Random 2a4" 2x6” 
| OS Sakae $6.00 $4.50 : 
oe Eawawe 2.75 7.00 ° 
No. 1 Common Timbers 
Su3 te 4u2S" to 20’, SUPTNONE. 2. ccs veue $14.75 
Gaee 20 E2NES” BO BO, POs ccccceccese 13.00 
525 to 12x13" to 40’, surtaced.....cccee 14.25 
Fir Lath 
ee... 2, Bre c Wiican £46 eset Sob SesS OSD $2.50 
Bé&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 198’ 
LS PETC CTE ERT LEE To Teer eT TT $21.00 
BRT insane an cee Wa Oe Oe es ae 27.00 


cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 to 





18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
Clear oo A orm 
CN och asaeeaiiene $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
SR a ee 29.00 24.00 20.00 
eae 29.00 24.00 20.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
any %-inch 
ON Aika Hee sera e ae $43.00 $32.00 
DO aici pane caamakas 53.00 43.00 
DEG ahs aca ne nik oes aan 62.00 snow 
Finish, B&better 
$28, S4S 
or Rough 
BIST ig ck 6m 9 cw Gibiet anki aha ea aibie ae eke we $ 50.00 
BI a os ack va hk ns be a leg wt eT - 56.00 
oo an aisles iis Wibta ANE a ere bose ia IR i OT 70.00 
NE. aie: nthe grate wine Be ard wae ae ee 85.00 
DN fins. oa cchia,,w\bralo'y dial U Webatat athlete aul @SUrae 90.00 
or ae Sia wie aaa pe wk Ale oa were 95.00 
SE i bees iiudwalé names mana aee eaten aad 100.00 
ee I. Be 6 6 6652 60n ese beCi ROR AES 105.00 
Clear Ceiling or Flooring, One Side V or B 
ar. @ Oe BP. conecksnewnsnavetcdasecene $35.00 
SOG 5 © OD WW vickoneectevncsdeasnreecees 40.00 
Discounts on Mouldings 
Made from 1x3” and under......ccccccces 55% 
BEAGS THOM GEMOE GIMNBs 606s ccasesescesves 45% 
For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
GRE  vcteseewadeneevassc74 bee cena % 
"Clear Lattice, S48, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
RN tise a cic: d'art bo wig ae ain tation aca ar eI $0.26 
|, (RRS Feed Seer ae ere CR ee eRe 35 
MM orcs atnuk Wa et 4 ois alee ke Re ete Rea 25 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 6.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— Factory stock— 
” woe 4/4 + 886. 00 @ 26.00 
ixdn10*' 17 oOas «5/4... 26.00@ 28.00 
6/4 =. = yt 
Bevel siding— 8/4 9.60 
eS $20.00 10&12/4 33. s0@36. 00 
%x6”", Flat gr. 23.00 Lath 


3.00 
Vert. gr. 26.00 Green box 13. 00@14.00 





62 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 2.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car prices) 


f. o. b. mills are as follows: 

Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Mirtra. stare, 6/3 ..ccccccccccccosers $1.25@1.36 
EET GeORTS cccseces Sere wee 1.45@1.55 
Ds GEE cienseeerenenevesdene 2.10@2.26 
Pe see weturer ease Wah Keene 2.20 @ 2.35 
hee ee ad eee 2.95 @3.20 
Royals, 24”, A grade....... 5.75 @7.00 


Deaton GFF, IG acécceeesectnes 2.05 @2.25 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 

tars, 6 oe $1.20@1.40 $1.20@1.30 

1.55@1.70 1.50@1.65 

2.10@2.25 2.05 @2.20 

2.50 @ 2.65 

3.15 @ 3.40 3.10@3.35 

6.75 @7.00 

2.35 @2.60 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Extra s 
Extra clear 

XXXXX, 5/2 
Pe. vceee wwe mae 
Perfection Bene eee seeee 
Royals, 24”, A grade... 
Dimension, 5/2, BO cane 


ee CE, Ciba accccceseessenses $1.35 @1.45 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clearsS.......ceces 1.85@ 2.00 

50% premium clears .......ee+.% 1.65@1.80 
re Ole BMORTOTRR) vicsacccers 2.00@2.15 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
TE ccnsebasvanesoere eter 2 2.8! 5@ 3.10 
DE cicuravad bbws unan dudes Ok eo 5.75 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Se | Serer $0.90@1.00 


Common stars, 
Common clears ...... vie 
i er che reat eee ue cokes Ones 
ee ere 


Becond Grades, 


OS) Ser 


.90@1.00 
1.10@1.20 
4.75 @5.75 
1.75 @2.00 


Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 

cedar lumber fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/2....$0.90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 6/2.... .90@1.00 1.00 
Common clears ....... 1.15@1.25 1.26@1 
No. 2 perfections...... 1.85@2.10 1.85 @2. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Everett, Wash., 
logs: 

Fir: Selected No. 1, $22, 
bringing more; No. 1, $2 
3, $10. 

Cedar: Rafts “ shingle logs only $11@12; 
lumber logs $23@ 


May 2.—List prices of 


some big 
0; No. 2, 


logs 
$15; No. 


Hemlock: No, : $12@12.50; No. 3, 10@ 
10.50. 
NOTE Few sales are being made 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period March 1 
to 31, inclusive, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 

Rough 

Edge 4/4— 

erator Re ee Pe er $38.00 
a ik alae a aa ais os ea eh a eee ale eae 24.35 

Box SN Mi Oa ay ae einen oatad eee ne aeciee 18.85 
Ne aida wi aes hoa ewe 
No. 1 No. 2 

B&better No.1 box box 

Mee” geeudenents $38.15 a nee 
lx 5” 39.00 aE? aes 
a nhwwdhe be 40.60 $31. 15 $20.30 $16.35 
ee eed ala 43.15 er coos 
ee. siaaes . 42.40 31.70 21.70 17.35 
aia ie'e: Goa a 46.30 36.15 22.50 17.55 
a” «(“sévewunwons 60.25 40.40 25.80 18.20 

Edge, B&better— 

i tink cea de had ieee Rhee are eekanee ~ 42.50 
EERE ESET SERA OE are PpN ee ganoey aa Ser 57.45 
ak ae oa ce ial ah aisle sak mace ad a ea 62.55 
Se a 6 aes Boh deo Ria aa usa ale caw ae wa 46.10 
Bark Strips— 

Bametter deca er ih cr'al bork aS ah ek ead. hie cata ate $26.90 

iadiarieisias sala ae bane ik & ice Gala aaa eee ack are 9.80 
es 2%” 3” & 
F looring— Wide Wider 

I a a $35.95 $34.95 

No. 1 common, }3*........ 31.50 30.90 

No. 2 common, i#”........ 22.75 23.25 

2%" 3%” 

Se ee ei $33.75 
Bé&better, bark strip partition.......... $28.55 
Om DOCK Otripe, Creamed.....ccciccvcccese 12.75 

No. 2 
Roofers dressed 
LL th ena s tires xaberiepthib'w bikie hee wi mataloe $21.20 
NM aii ie Seid aime aid bok aw ba. awk ae alee 21.80 
er «hee Se ah Sh Seth cai thal ln ain re ae 21.75 
DEE Wiebke s ae RES e0s ee bammaweeea er 28.00 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


following average wholesale prices 
mills, those on commons covering 1-inch 
stock only, were reported by the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion for April: 

California White Pine 


The 
B. oe 


No. 1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 elr. 
ls SEErereree. $58.10 $54.90 $33.75 $26.50 
eee 58.00 55.15 32.80 42.20 
Te sxawene nen 56.20 47.80 28.40 41.95 
ae seekeeeund 64.10 57.50 34.40 52.25 

California Sugar Pine 
DS Ueginecnons 91.90 78.20 56.75 35.10 
ne ciwekecncne ae 70.50 52.10 50.35 
De «atannees on 83.20 59.75 40.10 48.70 
Mle ontanneena 94.80 76.20 59.10 61.40 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common ..$16.20 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 26.85 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 19.20 6” ohheg 1 $3630 
rane “bette 8” . 20.90 7.05 
' a tter 560 10” --.. 22.00 14.65 
ee ee 12” .... 26.70 15.45 
White Fir aie 
»0xX— 
C&btr, all sizes . $29.60 er © sce wie $18.45 
No. 3&better, — Sev. Siding, 4x6”— 
re 15.85 B&better .. $30.35 
No. 2&btr, dimen., D ~eseiad viata 16.1 “4 
GOAw. ..-- UW 5 Se rmereres +48 
Australian se eee $ 2.60 
Mixed pines— _ SS ea 2.20 
eee $33.75 >) are ae 1.20 
— gare eth oss No. 1 dim 
8/4xa.w. ...... 32.00 1fe"x4” ..... 17.35 
Douglas Fir nsesavasas 14.95 
C&better ...... $31.95 Sugar Pine Shop 
Dimension .... 15.80 Inch common. as 23.60 
, : Cedar : No. 1, ‘4xa. Ww. 34.90 
Pencil stock... .$26.00 No. 2, 6/ ixa.w.. 20.10 





INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., May 7.—F ollowing f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, May 6. Averages include both 
direct and wholesale sales, and are based on 
mixed car orders. Quotations follow: 

Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 


6” Q” 10” 12” 
C selects AL..... $12.43 $43.98 $49.08 $70.50 
ID selects AL..... 28.12 29.95 40.33 59.83 
No. 1 common AL 50.50 28.42 35.00 43.00 
No. 2 common AL 24.48 21.43 21.37 27.32 
No. 3 common AL 15.25 14.97 15.39 15.56 

SuHop, 5/4 anp 6/4, S2S— 

No. 1. .$26.78 No. 2...$18.00 No. 3...$13.61 


SELECTS S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 

C select AL....$56.50 

BEVEL SIDING, 6” C 
Idaho White Pine 

INCH SELECTS AND ( ‘OMMON, S2s— 

s* 10” 12” 
$58.00 $70.50 $100.50 
43.50 51.75 86.50 


4” AND WIDER— 
D select AL.. -$41. 60 
24.72 


SS ES is cia: wane 
D selects AL... .$42.00 


No. 1 common AL 38.72 39.03 44.07 70.21 
No. 2 common AL 31.48 31.11 31.54 38.61 
No. 3 common AL 19.36 20.38 20.17 25.84 


SELECTS S2S, 5 
C select AL... 


4 AND 6/4, 
. $80.00 


4” AND WIDER— ~ 
D select AL.. 088. 00 
32. 


Dave, Meee, O Ca ccacccscscce oocence 00 
No. 4 Common, S28, RW RL............ 13.00 
Larch and Pir 
mee. 3. Gimmomeion, Be OG" 16 6 cccscckcccvus $14.15 
eG. 3% GROUSE, BELO” BO wccvcvcccececs 15.00 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 36.00 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 22.50 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 








Philadelphia, Pa., May 4. are 
prices prevailing today in this market: 
LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 


B&better, $40.00; No. 
2 droppings, $27.90. 

LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 

Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $54.00 $65.00 $76.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

—— and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 

oY, 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROOFERS— 

— and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 
9 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.00. 12-inch, $27.00 

NoRTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 


1 common, $37.00; No. 


DE. DIR is 5 evewceemiee oe . .$40.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 
Babetter, 5/4E12-IMeR.. ..cccccosccceseces $59.00 


NoRTH CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 


ter— 

S48, %-inch scant, 
2x3-inch, 
$23.50. 


2x3-inch, 9-foot, 


$20.00: 
$21.00. 


16-foot, Rough, 2x10-inch, 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ yt $ oye $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 ... 76.00 58.0 35.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 + 00 80.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.09 
BrrcH— 
4/4 ... 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 . 90.00 70.00 62.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.09 
10/4 ... 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 er 
12/4 ... 105.0 95.0 85.00 65.00 one 
16/4 . 160.00 145.00 130.00 i aeacin one 
5/8 ... 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 “ae 
3/4 ... 72.00 68.00 34.00 23.00 “ae 
Thin 4/4 72.00 68.00 34.00 sone z 


Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot a $30. 

For select red, add $15 

Rough birch, 6- to 16- foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MaPpLz— 
4/4 ... 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 65.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 77.00 67.00 655.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sort ELm— 
FAS No. 1&Sel No.2 No.3 
4/4 - 60.00 40,00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 - 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 . 90.00 70.00 40.00 nica 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 ee 
Rock ELmM— 
FAS Sel No.1 No.2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 ss 65.00 30.00 *%20.00 
8/4 - 95.00 75.00 38.00 *%25.00 
10/4 105.00 ‘ 85.00 52.00 adie 
12/4 115.00 95.00 567.00 *%30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
y+ amar” 

4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 72.00 62.00 60.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 75.00 65.00 655.00 34.00 24.00 

10/4 ... 90.0 80.00 65.00 465.00 ee 
12/4 100.0 90.00 75.00 65.00 nas 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, Ht 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85 
No. 1, $65. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 
4/4... 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.00 
6/4 ... 105.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
= MAPLE— 

F4 cco G7.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
a4 - 80.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 85.00 65.00 650.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 

10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 60.00 aaa 
12/4 125.00 105.00 90.00 52.00 uv 
16/4 170.00 150.00 130.00 eoe0e 
HarD MapPLe RovucH FLoOoRING Srock— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
; com. com, com, 
| 2eerere ahaa aes -+--$43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
| Satara ae ocoxecee Gee 35.00 25.00 
DT seseniceurkautave i.e oonn 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
4/4 Cetveceenewereseena oceene see 
Me stkevreubusashs ills direc atta Sit inne meee 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
6/4 .....$70.00 $60.00 $50. 00 $35. 00 $22.00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 


May 2: 
First Third 
side Soha ioe idad a $61.57 $31.79 





Second 
$51.25 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. D. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


q§x2%” 





FAS No. 1 & sel. 

~ bdeatean eine nncelees $110.00 $ 85.00 
Pe aware Chater caren as - 115.00 90.00 
, eer renee 120.00 95.00 
| ee eer ce wie - 125.00 100.00 
ES Re errata 150.00 125.00 
ae pueda een 160.00 135.00 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 








basis, on oak flooring: 


Following were + ee prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended April 28, Chicago basis: 
5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/ / 
FIGURED RED GUM— MIXED OAK— : rd o/¢ 8/4 
mac a7 . ‘ 
as ee: jj- “isis Woes etote cers. aidip awe etanGeee. fatcui/s dhe aterua eee: Ic I, URI og has kas wieteee . eedldiete ease nee baa beue ous 
RED GUM— POPLAR— 
Oe. PAS..< TEI6@ TEGO WG kde ededene Kawecdewowne Pin. FAS... 71.75@ 72.75 77.75 | 5 ee er oe are 
ee! re rere reer MN Sa eros ee a Dac ee. | | | (eetene ewes Cre: | Ageuigpiacomecd 
No. 1&sel. 29.00@ 43.25 ............ tS: a rr ce SS aE me Rar ete ESERIES Rg coe ieee 52.00 
SS eee fo Oe eee eee one Saps & sel. 46.75 Seee! . © Serie cnaacs ace eames 
Sap GUM— UE) SRO. SI ok’ saree nale HL” 4 ba Cae ke cee aber fend ee eae 
MO, MS ieee ishk. -aieiee ese 0.00 50.25 Bees Bee Gee SOS 8 282-4-—i‘éiCin NERA MOS. Woke we walens 
a a ee, Cet te ra) wen nn 4) 28-00 ona  «Ccusndaneuak -chdeGdeucaker’ cosataaees 
Pin B OX bds. ASH— 
13-17 * ahaip we wm cas Pee >) Saumer eee ae  aipanenaene wen ee oe PEE SOM” Saseaearicae sdeoweivesinas hare ewan rena 
FAS .... 36.75@ 40.75 $.25@ 45.25 49.50 44.00@ 56.00 ee ene ae a #<teanenaetcn meaeeecaeta Gaceesenieee 
No. 1&sel. 28.00@ 31.25 32.75@ 34.50 ...ccccccece 34.00 TUPELO— 
NO. 2 ne 220 2HDO cece eee ce cee cence ee eeene seeeeeeeeees Pin. FAS... 36.25@ 37.75 .......+204. i <geereceokaen 
BLack GUM— Pee. Weel, SEBO F700  icicc ce desecie | ES ee er 
Qtd. FAS... 43.00 | a oe 45.25 Min ss eee =836F—‘<(i<“‘:é‘iéC i ee a pe Mien. Site maie eee 
Se eee 6=—s(C Ree OS Sxenenebee 35.25 Sorr ELmM— 
WHITE OAK— = eee _——_ =€=6£=L=h se CO enemas Sakae eee 
i a POPPE Leave ceweseee. WekndwRet een tae tewaateweues ee ke bae i £84 448 *«<eribecbeadiad —anweackeiree, “Sadan 
UUs, Ne UN ai rsa lichen wr lca ws enlh@ SAs Wi a a COTTON WOoD— 
Pin. FAS... 76.25@ 84.50 S86.25@ 91.25 ...cccccccee 103.75 . . 26 00G "650 59 7h 
No. 1&scel. 13.004 55.95 6.75 61 5G 71.75 — ao ke od. a ode ae 31.00 eR Rene 9 oe bee wee 48 
No. 1 com, 44.00 a ”C—t—i“‘(‘“‘ié‘« tn ane a No. * is a7 5K Bee ee Rn, hs Sara 
Ae gee ME SD cnchinektaes -deanseeenwnd. | ansmwnenten en Wintec eC ES ee re 
i PE <coniccaianes iuieheotaded- '-ceranaimebns — sole 
No. 3 nn FM esses 5S EE Oe Tree eee eee ee MR ee ee 
Rep OAK— MAGNOLIA— 
Qtd. No. Pree Pe DEL saccheeséae® absuneden wee 49.50 
1&sel. {RR CEO thcciccta nants week buses) aeamaeieme kere No. 1&sel 33.00 LeESoie ee “aidan eine eneie ue wamiemalon eee. 
Pi, ee RE accaoweccaus Abdpcterriae xuldenaeve ees 5 pe ee 29.25 28.75 nee eee ees 28.50 
No, l&aeel. 46.50@ 42.50 47.75  j(j( 33 cwsseveceres 66.00 SYCAMORE— 
aa: nn: Pn cchecene.enew dcateabivecneaae — miei arate baw Se Aaa se" é-é§ re parareumdeterabliy, wistelngialbee alee Tica cenace Sopimmcr on sm 
Pe ee ER «(bussatebaacxr Beneatareneh dawhaowen aews oe sawas oe  @8=———“(‘é=#dRt ARDS OR: (WSN SCORE ES  Cupe se eee el 
OAK FLOORING ° , 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago | S ee Se a r et eG po rts 


18x2%” 1x1" + oy %x1%” 


Clear qtd. wht..$103.00 $96 $86.00 $63.00 
Clear qtd. red. 76.00 71:00 66.00 61.00 
Select qtd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 
Select qtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 
Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 
Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
Select pln. wht. 65.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 
ak. 2 Wea ewe 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
We 3 Piescus 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 
No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 

1x2” %x1%” 
oo errr $92.50 $91.50 
i) Ci Mi intcctnencekauawale 89.50 89.50 
OS a” eee . 71.50 68.50 
oS a eee re 71.50 68.50 
oy eer ere 66.50 66.50 
EE eer 61.50 61.50 
a errr 58.50 57.50 
BEGOE GOR, SOR. creccoscvscssews . 55.50 55.50 
2 Me, Wn édebecveskeseous 35.50 33.50 
So eee are 35.50 33.50 
ae ee ‘ 18.50 17.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For ##-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 





APPALACHIAN WOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 2.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture’ hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
4/4 &6/4 8/4 

i SPP 905 108 s110@115 $115 @120 

No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 60@ 6 70@ 75 

MO. 2 COMB. coo. 30@ 33 38 @ 40 

No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 24@ 26 26@ 28 

Sd. wormy 38@ 40 55@ 57 60@ 62 
PLAIN RED OAK— 

eee 75@ 80 80@ 85 90@100 

No. 1 com.&sel. 45@ 48 52@ 55 58@ 62 

No, 3 com..... 28@ 30 36@ 38 38@ 40 

No. 3 com..... 20@ 22 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 

eae 70@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 

No. 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 

ee 20@ 21 20@ 21 20@ 21 

Sd. wormy & 

No. 2 com... 28@ 31 32@ 35 36@ 38 
No. 1 & btr. sd. 

WORty  .sces 31@ 35 33@ 36 38@ 40 

PoPLAR— 

Panel & No. 1, 

18” & war. -130@135 140@145 150@155 
aaa 90@100 105@115 120@130 
Saps & sel 70@ 75 80@ 90 95@105 
Ry Sa 48@ 52 55@ 60 60@ 65 
_ eae 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 
Se 24@ 2 28@ 30 29@ 31 

MaPLE— 

See 75@ 78 78@ 83 84@ 87 

No. 1 com.&sel. 47@ 50 55@ 60 64@ 69 

No. 2 com..... 33@ 36 38@ 41 39@ 42 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27. 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—Northern pine 
demand is not brisk, but springlike weather 
had caused some increased interest in build- 
ing. An improvement in the amount of re- 
pairing and modernizing of homes is also 
taking place. Not as much industrial de- 
mand is arising as is usual at this time of 


~~ HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, May 6.—Some of the distributers 
of hardwoods believed that there is a bit more 
volume this week, but others claim there has 
been no change in this respect, and all agree 
that the price situation remains at an impasse. 
Secretary Beale, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, reported, however, a de- 
cided improvement in demand for the organ- 
ization’s inspection service. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—The hardwood 
vards report a little business, but not as 
much as sometimes at this season. Buying 
is still being confined largely to immediate 
requirements. As the result of much com- 
petition, prices are not satisfactory, although 





CHICAGO PERMITS 


Following are Chicago building permit sta- 


tistics for April, 1931, and comparative fig- 
ures for March, 1931, and April, 1930: 
April, March, April 
1930 1931 1931 

EE ane oe Pane nea ae 73 41 62 
Offices and hotels.......... 3 1 1 
Ee See rar 112 86 80 
Halls and churches........ 1 3 2 
I i wis 0a aes cele we eer én se 1 
I og cai sige ascaseraien 44 22 20 
Stores and offices ......... 4 . 
Stores and apartments i 3 
Stores and residences ..... 3 a 
Stores amd Halle .....sccces “cs a 
I i rae. ato ara ater aie aa 1 
i ee eee ] ; 

| EE ee ree 245 157 166 
Analysis— 

Brick Frame F rontage Cost 

April, 1930 242 3 8,117 $ 6,490,300 
March, 1931 148 9 6.007 18,054,100 
April, 1931 159 7 5.088 3,723,600 

Cumulative totals for the first four months 
of 1930 and 1931 are as follows: 

1930 1931 

Number of buildings... 754 565 
Frontage feet ........ 25, 790 19,497 
ON sive wWaietin a's iat moat $21,983,200 $32,493,100 


stocks 


some items are scarce. Consumers’ 
are down to an unusually low level for the 
time of year. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4—Prices are 
still irregular. Buying is in hand-to-mouth 
lots, and purchasers can get stocks as a rule 
at almost any price within reason. There 
are some exceptions, as where dry stocks of 
some items are inclined to be scarce their 


prices are firmer. Inquiry is limited. 

BALTIMORE, MD., May 4.—Demand for 
hardwoods is not appreciably better than it 
has been, while quotations show wide varia- 
tions, many sellers appearing willing to take 
almost any price. Orders are once more run- 
ning ahead of production. 


CYPRESS 


little better. 
fairly 


BALTI) 

is perhaps a 
nary grade is moving 
grade Gulf lumber is firmly held. There is 
less unsettlement in the cypress division 
than in other branches of the industry. Most 
yards here continue to carry assortments of 
some size. 





Cypress of ordi- 
well, while high 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—Cypress con- 
tinues weak. Some items of finish are mov- 
ing in hand-to-mouth lots. Small lots of 
factory lumber are being bought, mostly by 
eastern millwork plants. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, May 6.—‘T can’t see a bit of 
change!” is almost a stock answer of local 
distributers of western pines when asked con- 


cerning the market. Trade is listless, but 
manufacturers and wholesalers alike make 
continued efforts to relieve the situation. 


Prices are unchanged. 


4.—The 


NEW YORK, May outlook for Pon- 
dosa and Idaho has improved and some whole- 
salers reported geod sales. Prices are hold- 


ing well. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Western pines 
buying has been draggy. Good retail trade 
in the eastern and central States has resulted 


in a few replacement orders and more are 
expected. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., May 5.—Prices in Cali- 
fornia white pine are not as firm as they 
were a short time ago, and some producers 
are evidently less inclined to maintain their 
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Prices of California sugar 
pine and Idaho pine are showing steadiness. 
The buvinge is not active, though it shows 
igns of improvement. New construc- 
slowly but 


firm list policy 


some 8 
tion work in this territory is 


steadily increasing. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—Dealers are avoid- 


ing comn ments on eastern spruce frames by 
filling some schedules by selections from 
their vard stocks of spruce and fir. The 
base price f spruce frames ranges around 
$364 38 Demand for random has improved 
somewhat, but s still slow, and prices are 
weak Boards are dull and cheap. Lath are 
selling slowly but supply in first hands is 


so light that quotations keep very firm. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, May { Wholesalers report 
business ! hemlock gradually improving 
Stocks are in good condition, and prices are 
holding very firm 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5 Western hemlock 
offered « i. f. at $13.50@14 less 
than pag 1144, Atlantie differentials, but re- 
tailers are excessively cautious 


is irgently 


There seems 
} 


to be general belief that transits will be am- 


ple for requirements, and that bargains may 
be found Trade in eastern and northern hem- 
lock is almost stagnant The nominal quota- 


tion for clipped boards is $28, and for ran- 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, May 6.—No change of any sig- 
nificance was reported by any of the Chicago 
lumbermen dealing in Douglas fir, this week. 
industrial buying, but retail 
entirely on repair busi- 


There is some ji 
ade is based almost 
KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5 The custom- 
ry small sales of Douglas fir were made last 

week Prices 


adispositior o buy 


are firm Retailers show no 
as they have difficulty in 
moving the tocks on hand There was no 
expansion last week industrial or railroad 
demand 


BALTIMORE, MD., May ! The rather con- 


fusing situation that 


exists in Douglas fir 


because of the unsettlement in ocean freight 
rates tends to make buyers cautious. The 
demand, therefore, is limited to immediate 
requirements The reduction in rates has 
not been of any advantage to the shippers 


NEW YORK, May 4 Demand for Douglas 


fir was much better the last week, but still 
is below the easonal average There have 
been large irrivals of late, but these are 
mostly on consignment and stocks at ter- 
minals have not been enlarged considerably 
this spring Prices have not changed in the 
last fort: ht 


SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, May 6 \ few of the distributers 


of southern pine this week told of a slightly 
increased demand, but most of the answers 
were “no change.” One development has been 
made, however the wholesale trade finds it 
increasingly difficult to find retailers at their 
vards after noon They are “gone for the 


day, seeking to stir up something—whether 


business or divots is not certain at this 
writing 


BOSTON, MASS., May tetail yards are 


doing a little more this month, and wholesale 
buying of uuthern pine ought to pick up 


appreciably this month Some fairly satis- 
factor S-inch tir dried roofers have been 
offered at $22.50, and sell for less Interest 
n partition has increased = slightly The 
range for B&better is $38@41.75. Flooring 


also seems to have been moving a very lit- 
tle better of late, but 


ny really Satistactory 


sellers do not expect 
demand while hard- 
wood flooring can be had so cheaply. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 4 
gia pine appear large to prevent 
accumulations of stocks, with prices rather 
firm. All yards cart longleaf in some quan- 
tities though assortments are not heavy The 


Sales of Geor- 
sufficiently 


recovery in North Carolina pine is proceeding 
more slowly than had been anticipated not so 
long ago A better feeling has begun to as- 
sert itself, with rather 


inquiry more active, 
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but stocks are apparently still more plentiful 


than advices of curtailment might indicate. 
The box trade has developed somewhat larger 
needs, and greater activity is showing up in 
other directions. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Lower grades 
are in better demand than uppers, and their 
prices are holding firmer. Mills are. still 
oversold on their production. A municipal 
wharf is under construction here, and some 
good orders have been placed for heavy con- 
struction timbers and piling. fetail business 
in southern pine has been so good that sales- 
men expect replacement 
yards, 


orders from the 


NEW YORK, May 4. 
lumbet 


Some nice sales of 
reported by wholesalers, 
and the market has taken on a better tone. 
Wholesalers also report numerous small or- 
indicating that the poorly 


stocked, 


have been 


ders, yards are 


Prices have not changed. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 4.—More inquiry 
is reported for southern pine dimension, and 
such items as finish and trim. Volume is still 
light, retailers placing fill-in orders, 


BOXBOARDS 


13 STON, MASS., May The hboxboard 
market is quiet and strong selling pressure 
continues to keep prices on unsatisfactory, de- 
pressed levels. Many users depend upon pick- 
ing up special lots at low figures, instead of 
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covering in advance with contracts for the 
year’s requirements. Shipments are not be. 
ing ordered forward on old contracts in sgat- 
isfactory volume. Some desirable lots of 
round edge white pine inch boxboards haye 
been offered down around $20@22, and $24 
is about the top figure for long run. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., May 5.—The few orders 
being placed for clapboards are generally for 
small lots. Trade with the yards is still wel] 
below normal. The supply of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards in first 
hands is very light, and prices keep corre- 
spondingly firm. There are urgent offerings 
of clapboards from the West Coast and some 
sellers are decidedly conciliatory. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, May 4.—There have been some 
arrivals of eastern spruce lath of late, but 
the volume is considerably less than in re- 
cent 3ears, ana wholesale supplies now are 
meager. The price continues to hold around 
$4, but is gradually strengthening. There 
are ample stocks of ali West Coast shingles. 
Demand has been fair and prices are fairly 
well stabilized. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., May 5.—Shingle and 
lath business continues good. 
shade firmer. 


i’rices are a 
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Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended April 25, 1931, totaled 759,272 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 32,642 cars (a de- 
crease of 1,461 cars below the week preced- 
ing): grain, 37,449 cars; livestock, 23,148 cars; 
coal, 112,806 cars; coke, 6,215 cars; ore, 9,367 
cars: merchandise, 224,132 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 313,513 cars. The total loadings dur- 
week April 25 dropped 730 
those of the week immediately pre- 


ing the ended 
below 


ceding. 


Schedules Ordered Cancelled 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision promulgated in I. & S. Docket No. 
3527 finds that the have not 
justified proposed rates on wooden egg cases, 





defendants 


or carriers, and egg case fillers and flats, in 
straight or mixed carloads, from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Marshfield, Conway, Lebanon, Cuba, 
and Salem, Mo. The suspended schedules are 
ordered canceled and the 
continued, 


proceedings dis- 





Recommendation on Building 
Woodwork 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4.—In a proposed 
report in Docket No. 23462 Anson-Gilkey & 
Hurd Co, et al. vs. Great Northern Railway 
; Examiner Alfred G. Hagerty 
recommends that the Interstate Commerce 


Co et al. 


Commission find that the rates on sash, 
doors, blinds ete., and on building wood- 
work, in straight and mixed carloads, from 


Wisconsin and Mississippi Valley mills to 
destinations in middle western territory be 
found not otherwise un- 
lawful, 

Mr. Hagerty likewise recommends that the 
commission find that the rates on the same 
articles from the Pacific coast to the same 
destination territory are not unduly prefer- 
ential or otherwise unlawful, 

The complainants, fifteen in number, are 
manufacturers of doors, sash and other arti- 
cles of millwork with factories in Wiscon- 
sin and along the Mississippi River in lowa 
and Illinois. The destination territory in- 
cludes Chicago, other points in Illinois, Wis- 
consin points, Mémphis, Tenn., and generally 
the territory between the Mississippi River 
and the Rocky Mountains. Complainants al- 
leged that the rates, rules and 


unreasonable or 


practices 


maintained from their factories to the desti- 
nation territory are unreasonable in viola- 
tion of Section 1, and “discriminatory” 


against complainants and their traffic in com- 


parison with the rates, rules and practices 
maintained on like shipments from the 
Pacific coast region. 

After reviewing the contentions of com- 
plainants and the intervening West 
shippers in detail, Mr. Hagerty recommends 
that the complaint be dismissed. 


Coast 





North Dakota Seeks Modification of 
Carload Rate Order 


BISMARCK, N. D., May 4 A petition has been 
filed by the State board of railroad com- 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for modification of an order of 
the Federal involving carload 
rates on lumber from the north Pacifie coast 
to South Dakota, Minnesota and lowa. 

While the original complaint filed with the 
commission by the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association against the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. and others did 
not specify North Dakota, the State is 
affected as a result of branch lines of the 
Milwaukee road and the North Western road 
extending into North Dakota. 

Tne State commission claims that the pro- 
report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission examiner “apparently 
mended an inerease at certain stations in 
North Dakota from 54 cents to 57 cents, or 
3 cents a hundred pounds.” 

On receipt of the proposed report, the 
North Dakota commission filed a petition of 
intervention and brief of exceptions asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission not to 
increase the 54-cent rate. 

It is contended, however, by the North 
Dakota commission that in the report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a _ finding 
is made and order issued which can be con- 
strued as authorizing an increase from 54 
cents to 62% cents a hundred pounds at 
numerous important stations in eastern 
North Dakota, including Fargo, Fairmount 
and Wahpeton. 

The petition filed by the North Dakota 
commission seeks modification of the order, 
reargument before the entire commission, or 
rehearing. The Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association and the South Dakota railroad 
commission have also filed petitions for fur- 
ther consideration on the ground that the 
order apparently authorizes substantial in- 
creases at certain stations in South Dakota. 
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NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE W 








CHARLES W. MALLOCH, for many years a 
jumber inspector in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan, and widely known among Jumber- 
men, died suddenly in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
April 25 Funeral services were held at 
Escanaba, Mich., on May 2 under Masonic 
auspices. Mr. Malloch was vice president of 
the Escanaba State Savings Bank at the time 
of his death Before entering the banking 
business he served as register of deeds for 
Delta County, Michigan. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons and one daughter, also 
a brother, Douglas Malloch, the Lumberman 
Poet of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and a half 
prother, O. B. Fuller, auditor general of 
Michigan ee ” 

ALLISON WHITE LAIRD, general mana- 
ger of the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho, and for many years a prominent fig- 
ure in the lumber industry of the Inland Em- 
pire, died sunddenly 
on April 30, in Pasa- |g 
dena, Calif., where he 
had been since autumn 
in the hope of recov- 
ering his health. He 
had been in failing 
health for several 
vears and had been at 
the Mayo hospital in 
»Pochester, Minn., 





THE LATE 
A. W. LAIRD 





under observation for 
a time. 

In the passing of 
Mr. Laird the lumber 
industry and forestry 
have lost one of their 
most progressive and 
outstanding advocates. 
On account of his 
great ability and keen 
judgment his advice 
and counsel were 
much sought in indus- 
trial and civic matters. 
His kindly manner, his understanding of 
human nature and his interest in people have 
made for him a circle of friends as large as 
his acquaintance. His sudden death has cast 
a gloom over the community in which he 
had so long been an outstanding personality. 

Mr. Laird was born at Winona, Minn., Dec. 
7, 1863, the son of John C. and Charlotte 
Jarvis Laird. He received his education in 
the Winona public schools, graduating from 
the Winona High School in 1882. In 1891 
he was united in marriage with Anna Van 
3larcom McCutchen, of Winona. He began 
his business career by entering the Second 
National Bank of Winona as a messenger 
boy in 1882 and resigned from that institu- 
tion as cashier in 1905 to go to Potlatch as 
assistant general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. in the construction days of that 
organization. In 19138, following the death 
of William Deary, Mr. Laird was promoted 
to the position of treasurer and general man- 
ager. His recognized executive ability 
brought him many other’ responsibilities, 
among them the following offices: Treasurer 
and assistant general manager of the Wash- 
ington, Idaho & Montana Railway Co., 1905- 
1913; treasurer and general manager of that 
company from 1913 to 1931; president Pot- 
latch State Bank, 1906-1931; president, Elk 
River State Bank, 1911-1931; president Pot- 
latch Timber Protective Association, 1907- 
1931; president North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
Clation, 1908-1931; secretary-treasurer, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., 1919-1931; treasurer West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association, 
1910-1912, viee president of that organiza- 
tion 1916-1920, and president, 1920-1931; 
chairman of Forestry Committee, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 1930- 
1931; chairman of School Board, Potlatch, 
1906-1931; member of the advisory commit- 
tee of the Columbia Basin Irrigation League 
for the last several years, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Union Church, Pot- 
latch Mr. Laird was a member of the Elks 
Lodge, a Mason and also a member of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen. He 
belonged to the Spokane City Club, the Spo- 
kane Country Club, Potlatch Amateur Ath- 
letic Association and Potlatch Golf Club. He 
took great pleasure in his membership in the 





Seniors Northwest Golf Association and for 


Several seasons played in the tournaments 
at Victoria, B. C. 

During the War Mr. Laird was active in fos- 
tering the organization of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen and later took 
Particular interest in the reorganization on 
a peace-time basis. It was largely through 


his efforts that the eight-hour day was in-, 








augurated in the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. A quotation from a talk 
made by Mr. Laird at the reorganization con- 
vention of the Four L’s in Spokane in Decem- 
ber, 1918, exemplifies his attitude toward life 
better than any eulogy that can be written: 


“T have faith in human nature. I want 
to believe in the other man because I want 
him to believe in me. We cannot start with 


the belief that everything is going to move 
off and be absolutely perfect in our organi- 
zation. None of us started with perfections 
and none of us has arrived at them.” 

Mr. Laird is survived by his widow, two 
daughters, Mrs. C. kL. Ainsworth, and Mrs. 

D. Decker, and four grandchildren. 

BERTIE C. MATTHEWS, long associated 
with the Matthews Lumber Co., Somerville, 
Mass., died on April 28 at his home, in Win- 
chester, Mass. Mr. Matthews was a native 
of Nova Scotia but his family came to the 
United States while he was still a child and 
his youth was spent in Waltham, Mass., 
where the family located. The Matthews 
Lumber Co. was founded by his father, the 
late Lyman H. Matthews, and he entered the 
business upon completing his education. Mr. 
Matthews is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Rankin Matthews. Funeral services were 
held on Avril 30 and the very large attend- 
ance testified to the high esteem in which 
he was held by a large circle of friends. 
The lumber trade of Greater Boston was 
represented by a delegation of fellow dealers, 
and there were beautiful floral tributes from 
the trade associations. 





JAMES A, NOONE, for many years promi- 
nent in the wholesale hardwood lumber busi- 
ness in New York City, died on May 5th. Mr. 
Noone was born in London, Ont., Feb. 22, 1855, 
and went to New York in 1877. For years he 
Was chief sales representative for Ichabod T. 
Williams & Sons, of that city, and since was 
engaged in similar lines for himself. He had 
been in failing health since his retirement 
from active business in 1929. Mr. Noone is 
survived by his widow and three sons, Walter 
J., of Scranton, Pa., Frank J., of Newark, N. J., 
and Arthur T., of Hollis, N. Y. Walter J. 
Noone is also well known in the lumber trade 
as eastern sales manager of J. J. Newman 
Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, Miss., having his 
headquarters in Scranton. 


CHARLES W. ULRICH, veteran lumberman 
of Boswell, Ind., owner of the Boswell Lumber 
Co., died on Sunday, May 3, after an illness of 
several weeks. He was 70 vears old and had 
been a resident of Bos- 
well since 1912. Mr. 
Ulrich was born near 
Rochester, N, Y., Aug. 
11, 1860. At the age 
of 8S he moved with his 
parents to Goodings 
Grove, Ill, where he 
lived until he attained 
manhood. He was a 
carpenter in early life 
before entering the 





THE LATE 
CHARLES W, ULRICH 





lumber business at 

Roberts, Ill., where he 
lived ten years. Later 
he spent a few years in 
the Northwest and in 
and near Chicago, but 
fn 1912 he went to Bos- 
well, Ind., where he 
purchased the lumber 
yard which he con- 
ducted until his death. 
There he built up a 
thriving business) on 
the basis of quality goods, a comprehensive 
stock and good service. Mr. Ulrich was a fine 
type of small city dealer, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with lumber and its uses, thoroughly 
reliable and a kindly, conscientious man. He 
was highly regarded in his community, had 
many warm friends and will be sadly missed. 
In 1896 Mr. Ulrich was married to Rhoda 
Blim, and to this union were born four chil- 
dren, one son Charles, and three daughters, 
Gertrude, Mildred and Iva, all of whom sur- 
vive, With a brother, Frank Ulrich. Mr. Ulrich 
is known to readers of The AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN for his individualized advertising, 
samples of which have sometimes appeared in 
the retail department. There was a geniality 
and humor akout these homely little boxed 
reminders of the Boswell lumber yard carried 
in the newspapers of the town that won much 
attention and constant readers, as well as 
friends and customers for the yard. 

















| How to Figure Costs for Advertising | 
In Classified Department 


Par CO WOE cn cccaccssssis ...+-.30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks......55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks.....75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 
For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 





Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the’ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED—ASSISTANT IN SALES OFFICE 


Large Yellow Pine Manufacturers. Must be guod 
stenographer; capable of handling details and ¢ex- 
perience making quotations, State fully experi- 
ence; salary wanted: when can report. Corre- 
spondence confidential. 

Address “‘R. 158,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















LOCAL MILLWORK SALESMAN & ESTIMATOR 

Young. New department old established concern. 

Four yards to assist you. Profit sharing plan. 
PLATNER LUMBER CO., Omaha, Nebr. 





Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


A West Coast Lumber Manufacturer and Whole- 
saler of 20 years continuous and successful opera- 
tions, catering to the railroad, carbuilding, indus- 
trial and retail-yard trade, wishes to secure a 
representative for Chicago and contiguous territory. 
Such representative must have energy, understand- 
ing and real ability. Prefer an individual, but 
would consider an established firm. Give full and 
complete information and references, and indicate 
basis preferred in first letter. 
Address “L, 165,”" care American Lumberman. 








A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





WANT INDUSTRIAL SALESMEN 


For Chicago, New York. Pacific Coast wholesaler 
who will give real co-operation, wants active sales- 
men, sell Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Cedar and West- 
ern Pines, exclusive territory, commission or profit 
sharing basis. 

Address “K. 160," care American Lumberman. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN WANTED 


First class Arkansas wholesaler with guaranteed 
production specializing in good short leaf pine 
wants connection with live wire commission sales- 
men capable of developing large volume under 
exclusive selling arrangement. Pay high commis- 
sions and quote attractive selling prices. No transit 
cars handled. Have many good territories open 
in middle west and eastern markets. If interested 
and can get results write us giving full details 
of past experience. 
Address “K. 162," care American Lumberman. 
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WANTED 


Salesmen 
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WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE 


and builders. Have a 
proposition for a_ hustler. No 
Every builder a prospect. 
Dresden Rd., Zanesville, Ohio. 


To eall on contractors 
moneys making 
money to invest 

G. B. MARTIN 





Employment 


COMBINATION PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 











Band and circular saw filer, detail or stock mill 
work, either all electric or counter driven ma- 
chines, variety and novelty as log band and plan- 
ning mill rip and resaws. Make cutters for any 
kind of detail or standard moulding matcher and 
profile work, also keep up belts, heads, Knives, 
ete., check and grade mill work Familiar with 
the operations and upkeep of heavy duty band 


resaw timoer 
mechanical 
satisfaction. 


class 


mills and sizers, inventable ideas on 
problems Now employed and giving 
Time for notice before change. First 
reference from large lumber concerns. Pres- 
ent job on all electric moulders and matchers as 
well as saw rigs Married, 32 years of age. 
Address “R. 165,’’ care American Lumberman. 





DRY KILNS-PLANING MILL SUPT. 


Competent man with 10 years experience mechan- 
ical engineering, dry kiln operator, planing mill 
superintendent, desires connection with manufac- 
turer or woodworking establishment. 

Address “P. 152,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTS JOB 





TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Eastern half Missouri and Southern half Illinois 
including St. Louis. Thoroughly experienced in 
yellow pine and hardwood. Also fir and the west- 
ern pines Now employed, but mill about cut out. 
Consider salary or commission Good reference. 
T. A. FARRIS, 1100 Louisville Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 
General office man, desires position. 


years general and retail office experience. 
Address ‘“‘R. 156,” 





Eighteen 
Married. 
care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN 


Active, aggressive and successful, covering Indiana 
for last 10 years selling Yellow Pine, Cypress, 
Hardwoods, West Coast products, wants position 
preferably same territory. Have established clien- 
tele here. Best references. Present connection 
cutting out. WALTER A, ROBINSON, Box 1472, 
Indianapolis. 








CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 


That's why people who want something or 
have anything to sell use the clearing house 
section. Advertise in the WANT AND FOR 
SALE Department to get it or sell it. Read 
the Classified advertisements every week. 





BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


Either hardwood or pine. Can make a saw stand 
a good hard feed. Can give good reference in fast 
up-to-date mills. Can come at once. 

Address “L. 163," care American Lumberman. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 


12 years’ experience. Yard or road. References. 
Address “L. 162°’ care American Lumberman. 


YOUNG, ACTIVE, ENERGETIC 


Business executive with seventeen years’ experience 

in the manufacturing and selling PINE and HARD- 

WOOD lumber, seeks a connection with a manu- 

facturer or wholesaler or as a purchasing agent. 
Cc. E. BAKER, Waynesboro, Ga. 








ACCOUNTANT-BOOKKEEPER 

Located in W. Va., 
manufacturing experience with band 
years with wholesalers Familiar 
and financial statements 
Address “R,. 168," care 


open for position, Eight years 
mills, four 


with cost, tax 


American Lumberman. 





ARCHITECTURAL MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Detailer and Biller desires position, 20 years ex- 
perience. Qualified to fill position of responsibility. 

Address “R. 169," care American Lumberman. 


A-1 CIRCULAR SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 
8 years’ experience on right and left 
sawmills, sawing 25 varieties of timber. I can do 
my own dismounting, setting up ete. Will go 
anywhere. A-1 references 
Address “S. 154,” care 





hand portable 


American Lumberman, 











WANTED 











Employment 


Vy YY YY 


LUMBER ASSN. SECRETARY AVAILABL:. 
Organization Executive trained in 
tional work wants connection. 
experience in retail, wholesale, 


“wre 





lumber 
Twenty 
and 


promo- 
five years’ 
manufacturing 


branches of lumber industry. Proven ability in 
handling association work. 
Address “S. 159," care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as manager or assistant to owner. 
In or near Milwaukee preferred. Available June 
Ist. Married. Excellent references, with plenty 
of ability. Employed. Interview desired. 

Address ‘“‘S. 156,” care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL RETAIL YARD MANAGER 


Wants a clean-cut, sincere connection. Eastern 
Wisconsin preferred. Money-making record. Capa- 
ble, active, with plenty of initiative. Best of 
references Married. Available now. 

Address “S. 155," care American Lumberman. 





PRACTICAL HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 


Buyer of all Southern Hardwoods, specialize in 


Poplar, have car working Georgia and Alabama, 
wants connection with well rated Hardwood 
Wholesaler. 

Address “S. 150,’" care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE 
Piling, Posts, Piles 


PENNA. YELLOW LOCUST POSTS 
No. 1 Locust posts and 9-foot anchors. 
Address ‘‘M. 160," care American Lumberman. 














2,000 No. 1, No. 2 & No. 3—8’ MIXED OAK 


Cross ties. CASTLEMAN BROS. TIMBER (Co, 
610-11 Ferguson Bldg., Springfield, Il. 





Lumber and Dimension 


LP PPA LPP PDD LDP DD PD ID DD LI ND 


WANT TO HEAR FROM PARTIES 


Buying all kinds rough lumber, Hemlock, Maple, 
Birch, Elm, Basswood cut to suit buyer. Also 
railroad ties, cedar posts, soft and hardwood slabs, 
edgings. Maple body wood. 

Ss. T. BRANHAM, Crandon, Wis. 








HARD MAPLE DIMENSION STOCK 


Any size and quality; specializing in straight- 
grained stock for Bending purposes, also selected 
white wood for special work. Solicit your lumber 
enquiries. 
CANADIAN HARDWOODS LIMITED 
Casselman, Ont., Canada 





BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 
ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 


When you want a new stock of lumber 
or shingles, new or second-hand machin- 
ery, engines, boilers, electrical machinery, 
locomotives, cars, rails, business opportu- 
nity, timber and timber lands, or any- 
thing used in the lumber industry, you 
can get it at small cost by advertising 
in the “Wanted Columns” of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


A SPECIAL CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 


For executors handling retail lumber estates. 
For banks or creditors agents operating or liquidat- 
ing yards. 
For retail yard owners with capital or manage- 
ment problems. 
4 national organization in the building industry is 
continuously in touch with parties seeking retail 
lumber investment opportunities and executives 
seeking management opportunities with investment. 
References exchanged. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. 
Address ‘“‘G. 154," care American Lumberman. 











WTD. TO PURCHASE RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In town not smaller than five thousand population, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, or Iowa. 

Address ‘“‘W. 56,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE 


Income producing properties in city of 60,000 for 
retail lumber yards in south central Wisconsin. 
Address “P. 162," care American Lumberman. 


Second Hand Machinery 


WANTED TO BUY EQUIPMENT 








For 


small sash and door plant. Must be high 
grade, modern equipment. Might take the build- 
ing, if it could be torn down and shipped with the 


machinery. Also competent foreman who has been 
in charge of this sash and door company, now out 
of a job, might find employment in setting it up 
and operating it. 
Address “S. 53,"" care 


American Lumberman. 





SHAVINGS BALING PRESS WANTED 


State make and Address MARATHON BOX 
CO., Wausau, 


price. 
Wis. 





WTD.—SECOND HAND PLANER AND MATCHER 
For heavy work, in first-class condition. Full de- 
scription and price to BOX 67, Uniontown, Pa. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large num>ber of wants supplied each week through 
the classified section. We do it for others, why 
not for you? AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 











FOR SALE 


Several thousand feet of apple wood 
thoroughly seasoned. It is from 
long. 

Address “P. 


lumber, dry, 
four to six feet 





150,” care American Lumberman, 
FOR SALE 
Two Hundred Thousand feet 7/4 Maple, Yellow 
Birch, and White Birch from an excellent run of 


logs 10” and up, RE. 
bad hearts boxed out. 
ship. Address A, N. 


Large logs turned down and 
Absolutely dry, ready to 
WASHBURN, Bethel, Vt. 





THE WAY TO MAKE A SALE 


Is to advertise in a paper that reaches the 
people who would be interested in what 
you want to sell. When you want to sell 
anything used in the lumber world and al- 
lied industries, advertise in the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





HAVE 20 MILLION FEET NICE SPRUCE, 40 M 


Cedar, Little White Pine, Fir and Larch. 35 M. 
Capacity Mill, Planer and Resaw in connection 
on ©. P. R, track. Want some one to finance and 
handle output. 

MICHAEL DUMONT, Galloway, B. C. 





SURPLUS WHITE ASH 
About 100,000 Ft. 1”, 14”, 
Ash. Would grade about 50% F'AS, balance No, 1 
move at $48.00 per M. Here's a buy. Answer quick. 
Common & Selects. Air dried ready to ship. Must 
YOHO & HOOKER LUMBER COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 


1%” and 2” Ohio White 





Business Opportunities 


GOOD OPPOR. FOR LIVE BOX MAN TO INVEST 


In going box plant located in best and livest city 
in Oregon. Unlimited profitable year around busi- 
ness available in immediate vicinity. Present in- 
vestment $7,000 and have more business than we 
can handle, need more cash. Do not answer unless 
you can invest at least $7,000 or more. 

Address P.':O. BOX 543, Eugene, 





Ore. 





MODERN WOODWORKING PLANT 


Three story and basement brick building with 4 
floor area of 35,000 square feet, completely equipped 
and ready to operate. Has own power plant and 
modern dry-kiln. Unencumbered fee simple title 


to real estate upon which factory stands. Located 
in southern Indiana where labor conditions are 
ideal. For more detailed information address 


P, O. BOX No. 9, New Albany, Indiana. 


—— 





HARDWOOD FLOORING MILL 

Modern plant, dry 
lachian district near large 
exceptional investment for 
Address “S. 151,’’ care 


kilns and trim dept. in Appa- 
city markets, offers 
experienced operator. 
American Lumberman. 


— 





CLASSIFIED ADS PRODUCE RESULTS 
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